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Twenty-third Annual Report. 


HE Society’s Annual Lecture was delivered on 2st 
a aie 1935, by M. le Pasteur Rene Hoffmann-de 
Visme B.D. (Geneva), Minister of the Swiss Protestant Church 
of London. The lecturer took as his subject, ‘“‘ The Influence of 
the English Protestant Refugees in Geneva on England in the 
XVIth Century,”’ and fully deserved the enthusiastic reception 
which was accorded his masterly and eloquent survey. 


The Council is actively interested in the forthcoming Centenary 
of our Church to be celebrated in Manchester in May, 1936, 
and the Curator, assisted by several other members, has in hand 
the preparation of a commemorative Exhibition worthy of the 
historic occasion. 


The Journal, now under the sole editorship of the Rev. F. J. 
Smithen, M.A., continues to add to the prestige of the Society. 
The resignation of Dr. Carruthers from the joint editorship was 
reluctantly accepted by the Council, with warm appreciation of 
his outstanding service in that capacity. 


It was a matter of great gratification to observe that two of 
the Society’s members have recently received the honour of 
Knighthood—Sir Robert Noton Barclay, J.P., of Manchester, 
and the Hon. Sir Song Ong Siang, K.B.E., M.A., LL.M., V.D., 
of Singapore. 


The Council appreciates very highly the work of the Curator 
and his helpers in connection with the ever-expanding collections 
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in Library and Museum. In accordance with the instructions of 
the Annual Meeting last year, the Council has given close and 
detailed consideration to the problem of adequate accommodation 
to provide for the housing, security and exhibition of records 
and articles of irreplaceable value and great historic interest. 
The Society’s collection of books, papers and manuscripts 
represents every aspect of English Presbyterianism and students 
from many quarters desire to conduct research work among our 
archives, but several rooms at present occupied by the Society 
are not now available, being temporarily closed, and this and 
other work is necessarily curtailed. It has become evident that, 
in the near future, further accommodation will be absolutely 
necessary. The Council respectfully submits this problem for 
consideration by the Assembly, whose trustee the Society is in 
the custodianship of this valuable material. 


Equipment is urgently needed and a considerable sum has to 
be expended on binding, repairs and insurance, so that the Council 
venture to urge that the Assembly should be good enough to make 
the Society a grant of £50 as before. 


J. HAY COLLIGAN, President. 
K. MACLEOD BLACK, Hon. Sec. 
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The Influence of the English Protestant 
Refugees in Geneva on England 


in the XVIth Century. 


BY 


M. Le Pasteur RENE HOFFMANN -DE VISME, 
B.D. (GENEVA). 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—When your Secretary 
called on me asking me to prepare the annual lecture of your 
Society and mentioned as possible subject the “ Influence of 
Continental Protestantism on England,” I felt at first rather 
dismayed. For two reasons: first, because of the immense scope 
of such a topic, the magnitude of which you all divine; and 
secondly, because of my fundamental inability at treating such 
a subject. I am no scholar and I am still wondering why your 
Hon. Secretary should have asked me to offer you a lecture 
to-night. Is it perhaps because of my capacity as minister of 
the Swiss Protestant Church in London? Has he seen in it a 
kind of living link between Continental Protestantism and 
England? I do not know. But whatever it may be, let this 
be my excuse for addressing you to-night and offering you a 
simple “ popular” lecture—this last qualification, expressly 
mentioned by your Secretary, alone emboldens me plunging into 
the sea of facts which confronts us. As I hail from Switzerland, 
you will allow me to pay special attention to the relations between 
my homeland and your country and more especially to those 
between England and Scotland on the one hand, and the city 
of John Calvin on the other. This should be particularly fitting 
at the present juncture, as you are aware, I suppose, that just 
now the celebration of the 400th anniversary of the introduction 
of the Reformation in Geneva is being actively prepared in my 
native town. 

Yet, had I had the time, the whole of the links between England 
and Switzerland in the XVIth century would have deserved 
being surveyed. In those days, the words “ splendid isolation ” 
had not been coined. There existed the most intimate intercourse 
between Cranmer and the Continental Reformers, as the celebrated 
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“ Original Letters relative to the Reformation,” 1531-1558, 
published by the Parker Society from 1846 to 1848, prove. The 
English Archbishop consulted the Zurich and Strasburg—then 
closely allied to the Swiss—Reformers on many points and even 
managed to get over to England and offer professorships in Oxford 
and Cambridge to the well-known Reformers and scholars Peter 
Martyr, Fagius and Bucer. These were most helpful to him in 
his efforts towards reshaping the Prayer Book and the ceremonial 
of the Church he was head of, and in trying to realise his great 
dream which, however, never came to be: the calling of a general 
Protestant council to be held in London, to unite Lutherans, 
Zwinglians and Anglicans in one body. But into that I cannot 
enter now. 

Then there would be many more living links to bring into the 
limelight. All the men, either English or Swiss, who travelled 
to and fro between these islands and the Continent, were the 
carriers of Protestant ideas in these early days: Bartholomew 
Traheron and John Butler, Nicholas Partridge and Richard Hiller, 
John Burcher and John Bale and, foremost among the English 
of that early period, John Hooper, first of all English Puritans, 
the staunch defender of Protestantism in England, the intimate 
friend and disciple of Bullinger of Ziirich. On the other hand 
those I just mentioned, Peter Martyr alias Vermiglio and Bucer 
and besides these Ochino and John 4 Lasco and all the Swiss 
students who studied at Oxford, have “ been strangely neglected 
by historians,”’ says C. H. Smyth in his recent book on “‘ Cranmer 
and the Reformation under Edward VI.’ These, Rodolph 
Gualter, Bullinger’s adopted son and successor, and John ab 
Ulmis, Rodolph Stumphius and Christoph Froschover and others, 
bore an unflinching testimony to Zwinglianism in the heart of the 
Catholic University of Oxford and one of them especially ‘‘ exer- 
cised a very important influence upon the course of the Edwardine 
Reformation,” to quote Smyth further (pf. 133). 

And what of the influence exerted in England by all the French, 
Dutch and Walloons who took refuge in this country and settled 
here for good? Are you aware that at a given moment, there 
were about seventy foreign congregations in Great Britain, of 
which twenty-five were French Churches in London alone? 
Even Italian and Spanish Protestants set up their own com- 
munities and obtained ministers of their own. As for the mother 
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of all foreign Churches in England, the celebrated “ Ecclesia 
Germanorum et aliorum peregrinorum,” the first beginnings of 
which may go back to 1547 or 1548, (two or three years before its 
definite foundation,) you yourself possess in this very building, 
in your museum on the first floor, the picture of the granting in 
1550 of a charter to its minister John 4 Lasco, by King Edward VI. 
And you know why the King did it and why he gave similar 
rights to the French weavers and their minister Valérand Poullain 
whom he settled in Glastonbury. He wanted their simple 
Calvinian organisation to serve as a kind of object lesson to the 
Church of England. 

Even if that royal intention was not very successfully carried 
out, the resistance of the Church authority being too great, yet 
the influence of the foreign Refugees made itself felt in different 
ways. All the treasures of faith and courage they had shown, 
their spirit of sacrifice and loyalty to Christ, were not in vain. 
They were absorbed by your own ancestors who welcomed these 
Refugees in their midst. They were passed on from generation 
to generation and it is with right that you are proud of your 
Huguenot ancestry, all of you who are of their descendants. 

Fitting to remember them to-day, three days after the very 
date of the 250th anniversary of the Revocation on 17th October, 
1685, which was the cause of so many tens of thousands of 
refugees crossing to these shores. 

Finally, if time permitted, I would have to stress at length 
many other elements, like the influence of the Dutch theology of 
the Covenant on Scotland, or the critical theological science of 
Wellhausen and the German scholars of the XIXth century on 
the whole of English theology, or even last of all the modern 
Continental influences, that of a Swiss again—Professor Karl 
Barth. 

There is only one which I would have liked to underline more 
fully because of its religious significance—yet even that I must 
refrain from doing for lack of time—that of Count Zinzendorf, 
the head of the Moravian community in Germany, on John 
Wesley. Without him, apparently, Wesley would not have been 
Wesley, and without John Wesley what would have become of 
Christianity in England? And here two more names of Swiss 
must be mentioned in relation with Wesley—those of de la 
Fléchére and Perrouet. 
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But that must suffice. I have only sketched in a few lines 
some of the possible aspects of the influence of ‘‘ Continental 
Protestantism on England,” to draw your attention to the really 
stupendous size of that topic. It is like a vast stream which has 
flowed through centuries from the other side of the Channel to this. 
But it has also recoiled back on to the Continent in many blessed 
ways and there would be another study to make: the influence 
of English Protestantism on the Continent. This, however, 
as well as most of what I have just outlined before you, I must 
leave aside and strictly limit myself to one period and one aspect 
only of the Reformation movement of the XVIth century. 

I shall speak to you of the influence which the English 
Protestants, who took refuge in Geneva in the time of Calvin, 
were called to exert on their homeland, meaning by this not only 
England but also Scotland. My reason for limiting myself to 
that small part of the general topic proposed to me is threefold. 

As already stated, the first one may be found in the coincidence 
of the Calvinian centenary being just now prepared in Geneva 
and it seems fitting to speak of Calvin and his influence at this 
time even indirectly. 

The second is the interesting fact that last year’s lecturer, on 
this very occasion, alluded in his opening sentences to “ the 
group of members of the reform party in the Church of England 
which made the city of Geneva its headquarters and established 
a Protestant congregation there,’ and it is about them I intend 
to enlarge. 

And my third and last one, is the fact that I happen to possess 
a most interesting French monograph, composed by a venerable 
old friend of mine who passed on to the higher service not long 
ago. That monograph attracted my attention years ago and is 
concerned with that very ‘‘ group of members of the reform party.” 
Dr. Charles Martin, of Geneva, wrote his book “ Les Protestants 
Anglais réfugiés 4 Genéve au temps de Calvin, 1555-1560” just 
twenty years ago and managed to gather a good many facts from 
the Church and State archives of Geneva, and it is his work that 
I intend summing up to-night for your benefit, hoping it may 
interest some of you. 

As a matter of fact, the English Protestants who in 1554 fled 
the cruel persecution which Mary Tudor started after her brother’s 
death, did not go straight to Geneva. They took to flight on the 
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advice of no less a personage than the Bishop of London, Nicholas 
Ridley. He told them to do so, in order to escape the danger of 
death and worse even, of recantation, in his ‘‘ Piteous Lamentation 
of the miserable Estate of the Churche of Christ in Englande .. . 
with an instruction howe the true Christian oughte to behave 
himselfe in tyme of tryall.” 

And so, many scattered in several places on the Continent, 
some settled in Strasburg, others in Zurich, some in Basle, others 
in Emden, some in Aarau and others in Frankfort, some even 
went as far as Poland. 

In Frankfort, an important personage of that town, a friend 
of Calvin, Johann Glauburg, who was a member of the Senate 
of the imperial free city, was instrumental in having a home and 
a Church offered to the company of French weavers from Glaston- 
bury, who had had to take up once again the pilgrim’s staff and 
seek a new home. They arrived there with their spiritual shep- 
herd, Valérand Poullain, who forthwith submitted to the Lutheran 
Senate of Frankfort a Latin translation of the French liturgy 
he had been using, together with the confession of faith of his 
community. Both were of strictly Genevan inspiration and form. 
That translation bore the names of the French Elders of the com- 
munity, but not theirs only, and this is the most interesting fact 
about it: there were appended to it four Englishmen’s names : 
John Stanton, William Hammond, John Bendall and William 
Whittingham. Now, who were they and how did they come there ? 
These were the representatives of an important group of English 
Protestants, whom the large-hearted French weavers had accepted 
as brethren in the faith and while they, the French, were petitioning 
the Senate to obtain freedom of worship and settlement, they 
allowed their English brethren to join them in their petition so as 
to get the benefit of the Senate’s decision. 

Very soon, however, the English, numbering about 200, 
organised themselves into a regular community. They called 
upon two ministers, who were at the time in Geneva, where they 
had taken refuge, to come and minister to them: these were 
Thomas Lever and John Knox. With the help of these two 
pastors they set up their own Form of Worship, in English, and 
it is that first book, of which we shall speak again, which was to 
become the model liturgy for all English and Scottish Presby- 
terians of later times. 
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The Church in Frankfort did not last very long, however— 
I need not enlarge on that at great length. It was one more 
instance of the fundamental discrepancy there existed already 
then, and has existed ever since, in English Protestantism, between 
the traditional Episcopalianism of the Edwardian type and the 
radical Presbyterianism based on Calvinian use and doctrine. 

Knox, who had tried to meet his brethren in a truly conciliatory 
way, found himself completely superseded when a new stream of 
Refugees arrived in Frankfort early in 1555, led by the unyielding 
Episcopalian Protestant, Dr. Cox, the former chancellor of the 
University of Oxford. He could do but one thing, leave Frankfort 
and return to Geneva, followed soon after by Whittingham, and 
try and prepare there a home for his brethren of Presbyterian 
convictions. 

In the State Registers of the City of Geneva we read, on the 
10th of June, 1555, the following entry: “‘ Worthy Calvin having 
proposed that some English men would like to retire here, for the 
sake of God’s Word, may it please their Worships to grant them 
a Church in which to preach and administer the sacraments.— 
Decided that a fitting locality be found where the said English- 
men may preach and be the matter referred to Mr. Calvin.” 

Such was the reception offered by Calvin’s city to these brethren 
in the faith: a Church was duly set aside for them—strange to 
say, the very Church in which I preached my first sermon—called 
Notre Dame la Nove—or to-day l’Auditoire. Then a few months 
later when the bulk of the Refugees arrived we find the following 
entry on October 13th, 1555: “ Formerly the said English have 
received other nations and given them a Church. But now it 
has pleased the Almighty to afflict them, which means that we 
are required to help them.’’ And in the “ Livre des Anglois ” 
the manuscript register of the English Church, deposited in the 
State Archives of Geneva, of which more in a moment, we read: 
“‘ Md. that the Church was erected the first of November (1555).” 
So then was that Church established in Calvin’s city with 
Christopher Goodman and Anthony Gilby as ministers in the 
absence of John Knox. 

(I) Let us now first glance at that book “ Le livre des Anglois ” 
I just mentioned. It is a most interesting document which has 
been reproduced in print and is to be seen in the British Museum. 
It contains 149 pages and is divided into five parts. The first 
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contains the names of the members of the congregation, in all 106 
names comprising 179 persons—plus seven mentioned elsewhere, 
in all 186. 

Then the names of the ministers, elders and deacons with the 
results of their yearly elections. 

Then those of the 19 children baptised—followed by those of 
the 9 couples whose marriage was solemnized. And finally the 
names of the 18 persons who were buried in Geneva, of which 
7 were infants. 

Yet the initial company which arrived on October 13th was 
only composed of 27 people and it is truly remarkable that so 
small a body should have had the importance and exerted the 
influence I hope to show you. 

Remember, however, who those men were: all had left their 
homeland for conscience’s sake and even renounced the great 
advantages offered them in the imperial free city of Frankfort— 
truth and fidelity to God being at stake in their eyes. And then 
see what manner of men they were: First and foremost, WILLIAM 
WHITTINGHAM, who was indeed the guiding spirit of that host 
of warriors for God. At the time he was a layman, but a most 
learned one, who had studied at Brazenose, All Souls’ and Wolsey, 
in German Universities and in Geneva, where during a long stay 
he had become the disciple and the friend of Calvin. It is said, 
but we have no convincing evidence of it, that he finally accepted 
ordination, at the request of Calvin, and acted as minister of the 
congregation while Knox was away. Whittingham was a good 
writer, who composed the foreword of the Liturgy of the Church 
and co-operated actively in the setting up of the said Form of 
Worship. He translated into English a pamphlet from Beza on 
Predestination and revised almost single handed Tindale’s New 
Testament in 1557. He was, too, the leader and principal realiser 
of the English translation of the Bible, the celebrated Geneva 
Bible which came out in 1560, to which we shall revert. 

Besides him, we must mention the names of the following 
ministers : CHRISTOPHER GOODMAN, also a Brazenose man, who 
was the worthy colleague and associate of Knox. JoHN KNox 
himself, about whom I need not enlarge much in a Presbyterian 
assembly. We all know that he was Scotland’s Reformer. But 
what should interest us here is the part Geneva and Calvin played 
in his development, therefore what influence Continental Pro- 
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testantism had on Great Britain, through him. The best proof 
of it is the Monument of the Reformation, in Geneva, where 
Knox‘s noble statue stands, side by side with those of Calvin, 
Beza and Farel. We know that he was already so decided an 
anti-episcopalian that he refused the Bishopric of Rochester 
offered him by Edward VI. Yet his final Presbyterian con- 
victions he acquired only later. The death of the King compelled 
him to take refuge on the Continent.. Soon he reached Geneva, 
where he hoped to quietly pursue his studies under Calvin’s 
guidance. But rest and quiet were not to be hislot. He travelled 
to and fro between his native land and the continent, often exposed 
to great danger. Yet Geneva was his mooring place. It is there 
that he constantly reverted, till eventually he returned to Scotland 
for good, this time in 1559. 

Let me mention a few more names: Sir WILLIAM STAFFORD, 
who had married Mary Boleyn, sister of Anne Boleyn, second wife 
of Henry VIII, a ferson of great importance, who died in Geneva. 
Then Joun Boptey, father of Sir Thomas Bodley, of Bodleian 
fame, whose great service to his compatriots was the large financial 
and moral help he gave to the printing of the Geneva Bible. 
Also WiLL1AM WILLIAMS who installed the printers’ office, 
entrusted to ROWLAND HALL, out of which press came the said 
Bible. But I cannot pretend to give you the complete list. 

To show you what these men became and the role they played 
on their return to England, let me simply quote the names of 
the following persons,interesting because they were of the moderate 
tendency, who on their return to England conformed with the 
Elizabethan Church Regime. JAMES PILKINGTON, who worked 
in 1559 at the revision of the Prayer Book ; he became Bishop of 
Winchester and then of Durham and protected Whittingham 
against those who attacked him. JoHN Scory, who became 
Bishop of Hereford in 1559. JoHN BENTHAM, Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry from 1560—rather turned against the Puritan 
party. Mires CovERDALE, the venerable bishop and first trans- 
lator of the Bible, that of Cromwell, who was humble enough 
to give his services and help to the translators of the Geneva Bible. 
On his return to England, after having received an especial 
commendation from the Authorities of the City of Geneva— 
inscribed in the State Registers—he became Rector of St. Magnus, 
in London. THoMAs LEVER—became canon of Durham Cathedral 
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and Archdeacon of Coventry. JoHN PuLLAIN—Rector of Copford 
and Archdeacon of Colchester. PERCEVAL WILBURNE, made 
Canon of Rochester. THOMAS SAMPSON—refused the Bishopric 
of Norwich, but became Canon of Durham and Dean of Christ 
Church. WILLIAM COLE—who became head of Corpus Christi— 
and LAURENCE HuMPHREY, head of Magdalen, both commissioned 
to try and raise the level of the University, rather badly come 
down during the reaction under Mary Tudor’s reign. The former 
was eventually appointed Dean of Lincoln, the latter Bishop of 
Winchester, notwithstanding Archbishop Parker’s antagonism. 
ROBERT BEAUMONT fulfilled a similar task in Cambridge, first as 
master of Trinity, then as Vice-Chancellor. Finally, WILLIAM 
KETHE, twice an army chaplain, who died Rector of Upper Okeford 
in Dorset. 

I leave to your fancy to imagine how much of what they had 
learned in Geneva, these high dignitaries were able to adapt to 
English church life. Even if attached to the Episcopalian Church, 
as shaped by Elizabeth, yet they certainly remained faithful to 
much of the spirit of Geneva and continued mostly in the Puritan 
line. 

But we have more explicit proofs of the influence of Geneva 
on English Christian life and thought ; they have come to us in 
print and these are: first the Liturgy and the Psalm Book. 

(II) As already stated, when first the Refugees gathered in 
Frankfort, they commissioned Knox, Whittingham, Gilby, Fox 
and Thomas Cole to compose for them an order of service. This 
was early in 1555. Upon their settlement in Geneva, dating from 
October 13th of the same year, they did not lose much time 
in adapting that first booklet for the needs of the newly established 
congregation in Geneva. On February 10th, 1556, there appeared 
under the hand of John Crespin, the Genevese master printer of 
world fame, a volume containing, besides the confession of faith, 
the constitution and the lituigy of the English congregation in 
Geneva, fifty-one psalms translated into English metre with 
music, together with an English translation of Calvin’s catechism. 
The main title of this book was: “‘ The forme of pray-/ers and 
ministra-/tion of the Sacraments etc., used in the/Englishe 
congregation at Geneva: and approved, by the famous and godly 
lear-/ned man, John Caluyn’’—1 leave out sub-titles—and the 
foreword, attributed to Whittingham, is addressed: “ To our 
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Brethren in Englande, and els where, wich love Jesus Christe 
unfaynedly, Mercie and Peace.” 

In it, the author appeals to his fellow believers in England, 
reminds them of the blessed times they had under Edward VI, 
and deplores the darkness which has followed. Now is the time 
to fast and pray and to listen to the appeal addressed to them by 
their brethren in Emden, Wesel, Frankfort and Geneva, who 
want to help them... . Now is the time to trust on God. 
“For he that is the wisdome of the Father, the brightenes of 
his glorie, the true light, the woorde of lyf, yea trueth and lyf 
it self, can he gyve unto his Churche (for the which he payed the 
ransom of his bloode) that which shulde not be a sufficient assurance 
for the same? Can the woorde of trueth deceyve us? The way 
of life misguyde us? The woorde of salvation damne us? God 
kepe us from suche blasphemies, and so direct our hartes with his 
Holy Spirit, that we may not only content ourselves with his 
wisdome, but so rejoyse in the same, that we may abhorre all 
thinges which are contrarye.” (David Laing, Works of Knox, 
VI, p. 161.) 

The intention is clear. The authors of this book did not 
prepare such an extensive work for the sole benefit of the handful 
of English believers settled in Geneva. The insertion of the 
whole of Calvin’s catechism is self evident. They state definitely 
that it is the best in existence, that it should be accepted by many 
different Churches as basis and expression of their faith, and that 
no other catechism has been so extensively diffused, as it has been 
translated into at least eight different tongues. Their aim was, 
therefore, to offer to those who had remained in England and 
were in danger of being recaptured by Romanism, a very simple 
form of worship, exactly conformed to the Holy Scriptures, 
which could be used in time of persecution, even in secret 
assemblies. What was essential was to carry on the good work 
begun under Edward VI, notwithstanding the cruel reign of his 
sister Mary, and if possible to bring it one stage further than 
before, i.e., to advance from the Anglican form the Reformation 
had been crystalized into, thanks to the second Edwardian 
Prayer Book, to a decidedly Presbyterian, that is, Calvinian, form. 

Yet, their aim was not to get at a me varietur form of liturgy 
to be imposed on the whole nation, but first and foremost to 
prepare a deeply biblical form of worship to be offered to the 
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English people. They were not pursuing something like tho 
fixed conformity of the Anglicans and the Lutherans, too often 
savouring of former Romanism, but a spiritual simplicity as near 
the purity of the primitive Church as possible. Freedom was 
left to the minister to pronounce certain prayers as the Spirit 
would prompt him. 

Compare this little note which follows the text of a Confession 
for all Tymes and States: “‘ This done, the people singe a Psalme 
all together, in a playne tune ; which ended, the Minister prayeth 
for the assistance of God ’s Holy Spirite, as the same shall move 
his harte, and so procedeth to the Sermon.” “ Usinge after 
the Sermon this Prayer followinge, or such lyke.”” (Laing, Works 
of Knox, IV, p. 182.) 

If, therefore, our Refugees absolutely refused to accept the 
Edwardian Prayer Book, it was out of loyalty to the principle that 
all worship must derive exclusively from God’s Word and not with 
any intention of setting up what could be called a Calvinistic 
or Puritan ritualism. 

In the same way the Confession of faith attached to the ‘‘ Forms 
of prayers” following immediately after the Preface, underlines 
the cardinal facts of the Christian faith, along the lines of the 
Apostolic Creed. It is essentially orthodox in its affirmations ; 
but its originality appears at least in principle, in all that concerns 
the Church’s organisation. It aims at an essentially Biblical 
Church form, therefore, absolutely democratic in character : 
the supreme authority belongs to the Christian members as a 
body. This body exercises authority and therefore carries the 
responsibility. This body has to elect its office bearers and can 
alone pronounce a sentence of excommunication. There will be 
three orders: ministers or pastors, elders and deacons, but 
without any clerical attribute. As a matter of fact, the Ministers 
will be the equals of the Elders. To the former belongs the duty 
of preaching and giving the sacraments; to the latter, the 
practical administration of the Church. ‘“‘ The Elders must be 
men of good lyfe and godly conversation, withoute blame and 
all suspition ; carefull for the flocke, wise, and above all thynges, 
fearing God. Whose office standeth in gouverning with the rest 
of the ministers, in consulting, admonishing, correcting, and 
ordering all thynges appertayning to the state of the congregation. 
And they differ from the ministers, in that they preache not the 
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Worde, nor minister the Sacramentes. In assemblyng the people, 
nether they withoute the ministers, nor the ministers withoute 
them, may attempt any thing.” (Laing, Works of Knox, IV, 
p. 176.) 

It is here that we have in germ this admirable institution of 
the Elders, Presbyterianism proper, according to the Greek word 
meaning elder, which, transplanted into Scotland, has meant for 
centuries for that country what you all know—and not only in 
Scotland but in the Free Churches of England and in the one in 
particular in which we are gathered to-night, as well as in the 
United States and elsewhere. The whole of world Presbyterianism, 
in its essence, was therefore contained in that book, prepared in 
Geneva under Calvin’s inspiration, and diffused in Scotland and 
England as we shall see. 

As to the general organisation and discipline I need not say 
much here, to-night. A general assembly was instituted and the 
vote given to all members apparently—a most democratic regime. 

The order of service was almost exactly that of the Genevan 
Church as fixed by Calvin. The authors took over most of the 
elements of it, yet with a certain degree of freedom. They 
followed the spirit more than the letter, which fact clearly appears 
in the confession of sins, where more emphasis is laid on the 
redemptive work of Jesus Christ than in Calvin’s own words. 

I need not say more about that. Just one word about the 
fifty-one psalms inserted in the book. These form the nucleus 
of all further Psalm books, the English as well as the Scottish, and 
it will never be possible to stress too much, what Scottish and 
even Anglican Christianity owe to that first ‘‘ Forme of Prayers ” 
set up in Geneva in 1556. Two years had not passed when already 
a new and more complete edition had to be published—it contained 
sixty-two psalms in metre—proof that many copies of the first 
edition must have penetrated into the British Isles. And many 
other editions and enlargements followed these two first ones— 
the study of which would carry us too far. 

(III) Another means of influencing public opinion at home 
was used extensively by the English Refugees in Geneva, namely, 
the issuing of printed pamphlets about the cardinal doctrines of 
the Reformation and all connected topics, for the benefit of their 
compatriots who had remained on this side of the Channel. I 
have neither the time nor the intention of inflicting on you the 
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complete list of these publications. They were of two orders. 
There were the theological treatises, either original works, like 
Knox’s concerning the Anabaptists, or translations of works by 
Beza and other Genevese Reformers. And there were works of a 
political and ecclesiastical character. These were far more 
numerous and may have exerted a much greater influence for 
good or bad, on the development of things in England. Let me 
only mention two: First, Knox’s famous “ First Blast of the 
Trumpet against the monstrols regiment of women,” of 1558. 
Calvin would have strongly opposed its publication by his too 
violent disciple, had he known of it. Whatever its merits, that 
book did a lot to set Elizabeth against Presbyterianism and all 
that came from Geneva. So, too, the second, Goodman’s ‘‘ How 
superior Powers oght to be obeyd of their subjects,” of the same 
year. 

Yet both were penetrated with the spirit of Geneva and 
distinctly put God’s rule above all human rules. In fact the 
whole modern democratic system of government was already 
contained in them, at least in germ. It was simply deduced in 
principle from the theocratic republic Calvin had set up in Geneva, 
and in so far Knox and Goodman were his true interpreters. 

Yet the way in which they had done it, their virulent attacks 
on the Queens of England and Scotland, did not he'p matters 
and, as already said, Calvin never countenanced such violence. 
In fact, he wrote to Cecil, after Queen Elizabeth s accession, 
and expressed his disapproval of these two pamphlets, of the 
preparation of which he had known nothing, in severe terms. 
But that did not destroy the attachment both British Reformers 
felt for their Genevan master. Up to the last they showed him 
a truly filial affection, which Calvin reciprocated fully. 

(IV) Luckily, there is something better to put to the ever- 
lasting credit of the English Refugees in Geneva, and that is their 
translation of the Bible. I need not dwell at length on the merits 
and demerits of the two or three partial or complete translations 
which had appeared before 1550. There was sore need for a 
truly accurate and accessible Bible in the vernacular, notwith- 
standing Coverdale’s translation, the 400th anniversary of which 
was duly celebrated a few days ago. The lay people as well as 
the clerics were sadly ignorant of the Gospel. Bishop Hooper 
in his diocese of Gloucester, discovered in 1551 that out of 311 
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priests he examined, 170 were unable to recite the ten command- 
ments, 27 did not know who was the author of ‘‘ Our Father,” 
10 could not even repeat the prayer and 30 did not know where to 
find it in the Bible. So the English Refugees, the moment they 
felt safe in Geneva, started that great work—so much the more 
needed as in England by then the hangman was burning Bibles 
wholesale, at the instigation of the Romanist clergy, and not 
Bibles only, but men and women! It was Whittingham who 
courageously set to work—following the example of the French, 
Italians and Spaniards in Geneva, who issued in 1555 and 1556 
several small portable New Testament editions in their respective 
tongues. 

In fifteen months the work was done, and on June 12th, 1557, 
the English New Testament appeared, creating an epoch in the 
history of the English Bible. Its vogue in England, notwith- 
standing the terrible repression by Mary Tudor, was extraordinary. 
Yet Whittingham and his colleagues were not satisfied. It was 
the whole Bible they wanted to offer to their compatriots. And 
so they set to work. As has already been said, Anthony Gilby, 
William Coles, William Kethe, John Baron, Thomas Sampson, 
Goodman and Knox, too, and the venerable Miles Coverdale, 
worked hand in hand with Whittingham, “ day and night,” so 
they say themselves, when suddenly the news of Mary’s death 
and Elizabeth's accession reached them. That truly revolutionary 
fact was not, however, to delay their labours. They issued a 
special edition of the Book of Psalms and dedicated it to the 
young Queen, and then carried on. 

In the meantime, their brethren were able to return home, and 
their Church was soon wound up, yet they worked on and on. 
Finally on April 10th, 1560, the whole Bible—the celebrated 
Geneva Bible—the Breeches Bible—came out of the hands of 
Rowland Hall. He and Whittingham and some others had stopped 
behind in the land of exile to see that work through and great 
indeed was it. 

Do you know that no less than 130 editions of that magnificent 
Bible, either in whole or in part, saw the light during Elizabeth’s 
reign alone, and that the Authorized version incorporates a very 
large part of it! Even if James I who, for reasons you all know, 
hated Presbyterianism and therefore everything Genevan, ordered 
a new translation of the Scriptures to supersede the one which 
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was too much associated with the Continental Reformation— 
yet the Geneva Bible could not be neglected by the king’s trans- 
lators. They had to take it into account and it can truly be said 
that if in the end the Genevan translation succumbed, it was only 
to give way to its legitimate successor. 

Quite different, however, was the fate of the Genevan Form 
of Prayers, in England. There it was definitely vanquished and 
excluded, at least in official circles. But so much the greater 
was its victory in Scotland where it became as already stated, the 
“Book of Common Order of the Church of Scotland ” and enjoyed 
the most complete favour, ten editions following one upon the other 
before the end of the XVIth century. 


CONCLUSION: 

We have now come to the end of our story. 

Yet, before we bid farewell to these champions of great ideas, 
to these heralds of a form of Christianity which has gained its 
respected place in the world at large, let us hear in what words 
the authorities of the City of Calvin bid them farewell on their 
return to their homeland. 

We read in the minutes of the Councils of the town : 

LEAVE FOR THE ENGLISH. 

“We magistrates and Council of Geneva make it known and 
manifest to all that to-day have appeared before us honourable 
and learned Guillaume Vittinguen (sic) and William Williams, our 
fellow citizens, whom we have received into our City and under our 
protection, in their own names and that of the others of the English 
nation, when they came to us, fleeing the papistic idolatries 
which formerly reigned in the said country of England and the 
persecutions which were made against those who professed the 
Christian doctrine according to the holy reformation which God 
has laid in our City. They have thanked us humbly for the humane 
welcome which we gave them and for the benefits they have 
received in our Town. They confessed having lived there through 
God’s grace in great peace and tranquillity, and have begged us, 
since now Our Lord has also given the liberty of the holy Gospel 
to the land of their birth (1) to grant them graciously leave and 
licence to return to the same, in order to serve God and the said 
Country by furthering the said holy Gospel as much as he will 
grant them grace to do, (2) and give them attestation of their 
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good behaviour in our said City, (3) and also, according to the 
good will we have shown them, retain those we have received as 
burgesses and those we have received as subjects and ever keep | 
them in such privilege, seeing that they themselves want always 
to remain as such. 


“We having harkened and listened to these our fellow citizens 
and because we have found in them such modesty and virtue, 
while they were with us, that we have derived from it great 
contentment and pleasure as from people who, serving God, have 
also been obedient to us and agreeable in every way, rejoice, 
however, greatly in the Lord the holy cause of their returning 
to their own country, which the Lord has graciously revisited.— 
Being benignly inclined towards their request, after deep delibera- 
tion of our Council, we have granted and given them gracious 
leave, as they requested from us, retaining them and theirs 
however as ours in full capacity of citizenship and fealty together 
with the titles, privileges and appurtenances they have acquired 
in our City,as they begged us to do, and in as much as the liberties 
and customs of our town allow it. 


“We pray our God and Protector to keep them always under 
His holy care and protection. 


“In faith of which we have given them these letters under our 
common seal and personal signature of our secretary this 30th 
day of the month of May 1560. 


“Signed and flourished : 
“J. F. Bernard.” 


It would be beyond our scope to follow the English Refugees 
back to England and see what became of them. 

Enough has already been said. Some, as mentioned, were 
offered benefices, others, on the contrary (the more radical 
elements,) were kept in the cold, like Whittingham, for a long 
time—greatly to their displeasure and surprise. Yet you all 
know what Elizabeth’s spirit was and how, with her genius for 
compromise, she had to steer her course between two extremes. 
That explains why the Genevan influence did not find more 
favour with her. It was in an Episcopalian establishment that 
she saw the best prop to her throne. And, as already stated, she 
suffered from a deep lack of sympathy for Calvin and everything 
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Genevan owing to Knox’s and Goodman’s pamphlets, at least 
in part. 

Yet even Archbishop Parker, the staunch supporter of the 
Anglican system, and all the High Church party of the time, could 
not stop the influence of the Genevan Reformation from spreading 
more and more in the English Kingdom. Even if its total victory 
only occurred in the Scottish Kingdom, yet Puritanism and 
Independency were the legitimate descendants of the Calvinian 
Reformation, essentially revealed to the English nation by its 
best sons who had taken refuge in Calvin’s city from 1555 to 1560. 


Let the voice of a more competent authority than myself, a 
real scholar he, sum up in better words than mine what this short- 


lived, yet by its influence unperishable, community has meant for 
the world. 


Alexander F. Mitchell, D.D., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of 
Church History in St. Andrew’s University, says in his Baird 
Lecture for 1899, speaking of Geneva and the English Church 
there constituted between 1555 and 1560: “It was there that 
Puritanism was organised as a distinct school, if not also as a 
distinct party in the Church .... There were first proclaimed 
in our native language those principles of constitutional govern- 
ment, and the limited authority of the ‘ upper powers,’ which 
are now universally accepted by the Anglo-Saxon race. There 
was first deliberately adopted and resolutely put in practice 
among British Christians a form of Church constitution which 
eliminated sacerdotalism, and taught the members of the Church 
their true dignity and responsibility as priests to God and witnesses 
for Christ in the world. There was first used that Book of 
Common Order which was long to be the directory for public 
worship in the fully reformed Church of Scotland, and whose 
simple rites Bishop Grindal was forced to own, in his controversy 
with the English Puritans, he could not reprove. There was 
nearly completed, after the model of the French version, the 
English Metrical Psalter. There was planned and executed a 
translation of the Scriptures into our mother tongue, which for 
nearly half a century continued to hold its place alongside of 
others executed at greater leisure and more favoured by authority. 
That was how Knox and his tireless associates occupied themselves 
when left freely to follow their own bent.” (pf. 90 and 92.) 
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What would not England have gained from it, had her authorities 
acted towards these pioneers of the English Reformation as 
Calvin and the Genevese had done ? 

I trust therefore, that what I have tried to sketch before your 
eyes has convinced you indeed that that part of the influence of 
Continental Protestantism we have examined together has really 
been of importance to England, not to forget Scotland ! 





“The Grand Question Considered, Etc.” 
And its Author 


By The Rev. H. Q. MacguEeEn, M.A. 

The work whose fuller title is ‘‘ The Grand Question Considered, 
‘Am I in a State of Grace?’ with Miscellaneous Gleanings on 
Several Curious and Interesting Subjects,” was printed for the 
author at Newcastle-on-Tyne by M. Angus & Son, and appeared 
in 1809. It could hardly fail to provide a fascinating hour or 
two for anyone into whose hands it falls, nor is it without interest 
for the student of Church History, as it reflects the opinions 
current in Presbyterian circles some century and a quarter ago. 

Its author, William Graham, is described on the title-page as 
“ Dissenting Minister at Darlington and Stockton, County of 
Durham.” Of his ministrations at Stockton little can be dis- 
covered ; perhaps he only rode thither occasionally to conduct 
services,—the railway line connecting Darlington and Stockton, 
although the earliest line for passenger traffic in the country, was 
not constructed till a few years after he had left the district. 
At Darlington he ministered at the meeting-house in Northgate, 
now demolished, but probably not far from where St. George’s 
Presbyterian Church now stands. Presbyterianism in the town 
may be traced back to 1650, when the Rev. William Parish 
officiated in the noble Parish Church of St. Cuthbert, though in 
the list of Incumbents exhibited in the Church the period of his 
ministry (1650-1662) is designated ‘‘ Interregnum.”’ One of the 
stalwarts of the early time was John Rogers, A.M., who had been 
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Vicar at Barnard Castle and at Croglin, near Carlisle, and was 
twice “ ejected ”’ because of his Presbyterian leanings. When 
a measure of toleration came round, he had a room at Darlington 
‘licensed ”’ as a place of worship, and this became the centre of 
the evangelistic movement throughout Teesdale and Wearside. 
Under a succession of ministers or “‘ teachers,’’ the non-conforming 
congregation which had owed so much to these pioneers continued ; 
among these teachers were Mark Lisle (1688-1728) ; William Wood, 
a surgeon, (1728-1760), afterwards at Whitby, where he died in 
1768 (see Drysdale, History of the Presbyterians in England, 
p. 551) ; and James Tough, or Tuff (1767-1797), who was married 
to ‘‘ Miss Polly Yellowley, a most accomplished young lady, with 
a handsome fortune,” (see Longstaffe, History and Antiquities of 
the Parish of Darlington). 

Though most of the ministers were presbyterially ordained 
(and all orthodox), the congregation probably always contained 
many people who might more properly be called “ Protestant 
Dissenters”” than Presbyterians. The Rev. William Norris, 
who became minister in 1797, was sent there by the Societas 
Evangelica, a home missionary society of those holding Independent 
(i.e., Congregationalist) principles. When Mr. Norris left in 1803, 
William Graham succeeded him, being ordained in October 26th 
of that year. His Presbyterianism cannot be called in question. 
He had been a teacher in Scotland, and studied Divinity at the 
hall of the Secession Church. After a few years the majority of 
the congregation, dissatisfied with his Presbyterian teaching and 
practices, left the congregation and formed the “ Bethel” In- 
dependent cause, now known as Union Street Congregational 
Church. The remnant in 1810 sought connection with the 
Scottish Secession and were admitted along with their minister. 
Graham remained with them less than four years after that, 
becoming in 1814 minister at Newbigging, near Dundee. His 
labours there met with scant success, for the congregation dwindled 
to nineteen and the finances became very straitened; he then 
resigned and did not take another charge, though he continued 
to preach. He died at Kirkintilloch in 1828. 

Despite his lack of success as a minister—splitting one congrega- 
tion in twain and reducing another almost to non-existence— 
William Graham was a man of considerable scholarship and wide 
reading. Like Struthers, of Greenock, at a later date, he delighted 
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in acquiring strange, out-of-the-way bits of knowledge, and to 
these miscellaneous gatherings and his reflections upon them his 
book owes much charm. He disclaims originality in writing on 
many subjects. ‘“‘ They are confessedly Gleanings,” he says. 
“He has not scrupled to make free with whatever came his Way 
and seemed to suit his Design. The Variety contained in them 
may induce some Persons to read them, who would not, or could 
not, spend Time upon Books professedly written upon each 
particular subject .... He presents them to the Reader with the 
Advice given by Horace :— 
—Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti, si non, his utere mecum.” 

In his essay on “ The Grand Question” we have doubtless the 
substance of a course of sermons which he delivered. The 
particular points dealt with are: (1) Times and Means in, and by 
which, Sinners are Converted; (2) Some Mistaken Views of 
Conversion explained ; (3) Direct Evidences of a gracious State. 

In his treatment he is strongly Calvinistic and he makes much 
use of Scripture texts; needless to say, he is entirely untouched 
by Biblical Criticism, a science which was then only in its infancy. 
He gives a rather elaborate description of the progress of grace 
in the soul, but adds: ‘‘ Such is the progressive manner in which 
conversion is begun, and completed, in many of God’s people. 
But it is not intended that these observations should constitute 
a standard for all. The Lord acts as a king, and his sovereignty 
demands a latitude. His way in conversion is often in the 
whirlwind and His footsteps are not to be traced.” In speaking 
of mistaken views of conversion, he treats of mere external reforma- 
tion, and also says “‘ there are some who derive all their peace 
from the pride of external privileges, to which they appear to have 
been born.” The evidence of the gracious state, he says he would 
comprehend under “faith, with its attendant graces, proving 
their existence by good works, and the witness of the spirit.” 

Faith is described as “ the going out of the mind towards our 
gracious Saviour, in whatever way he has been pleased to exhibit 
himself to men. Is Christ a Bridegroom? Then faith unites 
the sinner to Him in a marriage-relation. Is He a Shepherd? 
Faith joins the soul to the flock, and the sinner, believing, becomes 
one of Hissheep. Is HeaCaptain? Faith enlists the soul under 
His banner, Is Hea Father? By faith the stranger becomes a 
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child. Is He a Lord? Faith produces in the mind a willing 
obedience and subjection.” 

These few extracts will suffice to show how clear and suggestive 
was the teaching of this old-time minister. It is, however, when 
he enters into controversy, as he would appear ever ready to do, 
that he becomes most vigorous. He has decided opinions and 
expresses them forcibly. Even to enumerate all his ‘‘ contend- 
ings ’’ would unduly lengthen this article ; let it suffice to mention 
a few. He is particularly severe in his anti-Roman polemic 
(‘‘ Popery, not the Religion of the Bible”), and perhaps not quite 
just in his criticisms, cataloguing too minutely what savours 
of ignorance and superstition and turning a blind eye to every 
effort after reform and every evidence of undoubted piety. 
Sabbath observance is most strictly enjoined. Though possibly 
there has been in more recent times an undue latitude with regard 
to that, it may be questioned whether he did not enjoin too great 
a rigidity, which is always wont to provoke a reaction. “As 
conversation,” he says, ‘‘ is so much in danger of becoming carnal, 
what spare time a Christian may have on that day from the 
duties of the church and of the family, will be most profitably 
spent in secret communion with God.” 

Undoubtedly he puts his finger on a real evil when he laments 
the lack of brotherly love. ‘“‘ Does that religious society bid fair 
for prosperity, where church-members will sit down together at 
the Lord’s table with those to whom they will hardly speak, 
or of whom they have nothing to say, but all manner of evil ? ” 

On several matters he represents a position from which the 
Church has since receded. He would not, for example, tolerate 
instrumental music in the worship of God. ‘It may be traced 
to human passion and contrivance; the customs, canons and 
councils, of corrupt churches, may plead in its behalf; but it 
comes not with ‘ Thus saith the Lord’.’”’ Nor would he coun- 
tenance any observance of the Christian festivals: ‘‘ God hath 
commanded one day in seven to be observed, for the commemora- 
tion of a finished redemption and as an earnest of the heavenly 
rest. This we ought to venerate. It is the only holiday on the 
Bible calendar.” 

Perhaps he does not allow sufficiently for the law of association 
of ideas, and the value of a quiet spot set apart for a definite 
purpose, in his animadversions on the dedication of buildings. 
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“ Can sanctity,”’ he asks, “‘ be conveyed to the stones, and walls, 
and other materials of a building? When the service of God is 
not performing, there is nothing more holy in a cathedral than in 
a common dwelling.”” Probably, as the theatre was then, he was 
justified in warning people against it, as having an immoral 
tendency ; but it is hard to forgive his gibes about carol singing— 
surely a natural enough expression of joy of heart! His strictures 
are against the practice “‘ which some professing Christians have 
adopted, of going about the streets in bands early upon a Christ- 
mas-morning, singing hymns; resembling a company of ballad- 
singers, more than religious worshippers.” 

Of the remaining articles in this remarkable book, little more 
than the titles can be given. One gives a very full and learned 
description of Funeral Rites among the Ancients; one an 
interesting exposition of the story of Jephthah’s Vow; while two 
deal with “‘ Dreams” and “Apparitions,” subjects which have 
come into great prominence since our author’s day. Ina chapter 
entitled ‘‘ Christianity not a stranger in Britain,” the author 
combats the ‘‘ Glastonbury ”’ legend which associates Joseph of 
Arimathea with the introduction of Christianity to Britain, 
and the conclusion, based on a mass of evidence which is adduced, 
is reached that “ as Christianity was early introduced into Britain, 
so the apostle Paul was the most likely person to be the instrument 
of its introduction.” Writing on “ Longevity,” a list occupying 
three pages gives names and ages of “ persons who lived beyond 
the common date of human life.”” Perhaps the writer’s reflections 
on this subject—a naive blend of literalism and speculation— 
may well bring to a close our dip into this old minister’s book : 

“Immediately after the creation, when the world was to 
be peopled by one man and one woman, the ordinary age of man 
was nine hundred years. After the flood, when there were 
three persons, with their wives, to stock the world, man’s life 
was made much shorter; for none of those patriarchs, but 

Shem, lived to be five hundred years old. In the second century 

after the flood, we find man’s age reaching to two hundred and 

forty, and in the third, none but Terah reached two hundred 
years. 

“The world, by that time, was so well peopled that they 
built cities and were cantoned out into distant nations. By 
degrees, as the number of people increased, human life became 
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shorter and shorter, till it dwindled to seventy or eighty years. 

This is found a good medium; and by this means the world 

is neither over-stocked with inhabitants, nor kept too thin ; 

but life and death keep a pretty even pace.” 

Let it be added that the Rev. W. Graham’s book is beautifully 
printed, with wide margins and a good space between the lines, 
and that its price was 5s. 6d. Few books, then or now, would 
provide so much to provoke thought at so comparatively small a 
cost. 





An Ancient Presbyterian Church. 


By D. S. ARUNDEL. 


In the year 1139 A.D. an abbey for Cistercian monks was 
built at Kirkstead, Lincolnshire. Very little of the old abbey 
remains—its masonry is to be found in the adjacent farms and in 
the “dry stane dykes.” 

About 100 years after the abbey was completed a chapel 
dedicated to St. Leonard was built just outside the abbey en- 
closure. This ad portas Chapel was served by the abbey monks 
and in some sense might be regarded as an early parish church. 

This structure has been carefully restored during recent years 
and still retains intact most of its original features. It is indeed 
a gem of early English architecture. The richly ornamented 
groined roof and bosses and the lancet windows are a delight to 
the eye. In the chancel lies a mutilated figure of an unknown 
knight in banded mail. There is also a pulpit dated 1620 from 
which Presbyterian doctrine was preached, while communion was 
dispensed from the table now mouldering in the loft, as late as 
1793. This is the story : 

At the dissolution of the monasteries the abbey and lands were 
given by Henry VIII to the family of Fiennes-Clinton. Later 
the estate passed into the hands of the Puritan family of Disney 
by the marriage of Daniel Disney to Catherine, co-heiress of 
Henry Fiennes-Clinton, grandson of the second Earl of Lincoln. 
Leland, in his Itinerary (p. 29) writes of this family “‘ Disney 
alias De Iseney ; he dwelleth at Disney and of his name and line 
be gentilmen of Fraunce.” This family had a long dissenting 
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tradition. Richard Disney married as a second wife a younger 
sister of Anne Askew, burned for heresy at Smithfield in 1546. 
In 1563, it is recorded, Mr. Disney defaced some of the monuments 
of superstition in an adjoining parish. 

In the Bishop’s visitation for 1608 we read that “‘ The Lady 
Ellenor Disney for not receiving ye communion ”’ was fined 7/-. 
In 1611 she ‘‘ was presented for not coming to Church since 1 
March last : also Alice Booth her maid for the same.”’ 

In 1672 the house of the Disneys in the Parish of St. Peter’s 
at Gowtts, in Lincoln, was licensed as a Presbyterian meeting 
place. Michael Drake, who was a member of the Folkingham 
Classis, and who was ejected from Pickworth, Lincs., preached 
at this house on Saturday nights. In 1685 Daniel Disney took 
possession of the Manor House at Kirkstead (this house is still 
in use) and shortly afterwards he presented a minister to the 
living, ‘‘ to whom the Lord of the Manor paid at his own pleasure 
an annual stipend.” 

During his lifetime, Daniel Disney made provision for the 
endowment of Presbyterian worship in the Kirkstead Chapel 
and confirmed the same in his Will, dated 6th April, 1732. He 
died on the 29th August, 1734, and was buried at Swinderby. 
There can be no doubt as to the orthodoxy of Daniel Disney 
and by implication, his wish that the doctrine preached in the 
Chapel should be Trinitarian. 

Here is an extract from his last will, dated 1732: ‘‘ I commit 
my soul into the hand of Almighty God, my gracious and heavenly 
Father from Whose free grace and mercy also it is that I hope 
for Salvation through the infinitely meritorious sacrifice and 
intercession of the Lord Jesus Christ our Blessed Mediator and 
Redeemer I will and devise as followeth. Item: Whereas 
by two Indentures of lease and release bearing date the 23rd 
and 24th of June 1720 for the confirming and raising the sum of 
£30 yearly for and towards a provision and maintenance of the 
minister and ministers of Kirkstead successively .... I do 
ratify and confirm the said settlement and every part thereof 
for all the said purposes therein expressed requesting of my 
grandson that in all respects the ministry of Mr. Taylor and of 
every succeeding Minister there that shall be duly chosen... . 
may be (as much as in them lyeth) made easy to them, and I do 
hereby will and devise to the said Trustees in the said settlement 
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mentioned the use of the Chappel of Kirkstead and the benefit 
of the Chappel yard belonging to it as usually separated from the 
other Chappel grounds for the benefit of the said Minister and 
Ministers of Kirkstead successively that is or shall be duly chosen 
as aforesaid as long as they continue the exercise of the ministry 
there.” 

He also handed over the Manor—or Hall—as the Manse: 
“Item . . . in case none of my grandsons who shall be in possession 
of the Estate in Kirkstead or of some part of it shall desire to 
dwell in the Hall at Kirkstead that Mr. Taylor or any other 
Minister or Ministers that shall succeed him there may dwell 
in it (upon the same terms on which Mr. Taylor now doth) during 
their continuance of the ministry there....” 

The Mr. Taylor referred to was the Rev. John Taylor (later 
Dr. John Taylor, of Norwich.) He was ordained in 1716 a 
preaching Presbyterian Minister by the Ministers of Derbyshire. 
Dr. Taylor removed to Norwich in 1733 to a Presbyterian Church 
which later became Unitarian. Taylor himself at this period of 
his life was abandoning orthodox views. In 1741 his book on 
“ Original Sin”’ was severely condemned by Dr. Watts; and 
John Wesley described him as a heretic deist and worse than deist. 
In 1745 he published his paraphrase of ‘‘ The Epistle to the 
Romans,’”’ with a “‘ Key to the Apostolic Writings ”’ as a preface, 
which shows Locke’s influence, especially in Romans v, 6-8. 

The book was praised by Dr. Bentham and Dr. Paley, and 
Cambridge honoured him with a D.D. Degree. 

He died in 1761, aged 66. 

During Mr. Taylor’s Ministry at Kirkstead there were 288 
hearers (of whom 36 were yeomen, 9 tradesmen and the rest 
farmers and labourers). 

Daniel Disney’s son, who became Vicar of St. Mary’s Church, 
Nottingham, the chief parish church, did not disturb the dis- 
senting succession at Kirkstead, although he became a Unitarian 
later in his life. 

The Chapel was a donative (a benefice which the patron can 
bestow as he may think fit and the holder of which owes no 
obedience to his diocesan). 

In 1759 the Rev. John Dunkley became minister, and after- 
wards the estate was purchased by Mr. Richard Ellison, M.P. for 
Lincoln. About 1790 the old minister was persuaded against his 
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better judgment by Mr. Ellison into signing a deed by which he 
accepted the new owner as his tenant to all pieces of land he held 
in his capacity as a minister. Mr. Dunkley was scarcely ever seen 
to smile afterwards. He declared he had done what he was 
ashamed of and that he should never have a happy hour. His 
action so troubled the old man that he died from a stroke three 
years later, on the steps of the Chapel, obsessed with the belief 
that he had betrayed his trust. 

During the later years of Mr. Dunkley’s ministry the Lincoln 
Chapel had fallen on evil days, and he was invited to preach at 
Lincoln for six Sundays in the year at a remuneration of six 
guineas. During the remainder of the year a body composed of 
Particular Baptists and Whitefieldian Methodists obtained per- 
mission to use the Chapel for worship, and after Mr. Dunkley’s 
death these people seem to have had sole possession. They were 
eventually ejected, but threatened to take legal action to prove 
themselves Presbyterians, and offered to produce three Scotsmen 
who were prepared to take oath to that effect! This would seem 
to prove that Mr. Dunkley up to the day of his death was looked 
upon as a Presbyterian. 

The Kirkstead Chapel Trustees lived at a distance and did not 
hear of the d@ath of Mr. Dunkley for some years. In the meantime 
Mr. Ellison had installed a Church of England Clergyman and 
paid him out of the Disney endowments. Eventually the Trustees 
moved, and ejectments were served, and the action was defended 
by Mr. Ellison in July, 1812, at Lincoln. The legal title was proved 
in the opinion of Justice Grose, but objections were raised as to 
the failure of the Trustees from time to time, when two of the 
five had died, to renew the trust. The Judge found that the 
legal estate was in the heir at law of the surviving Trustee, who 
had power to renew the trust, but allowed the defendant to make 
a case for the Judges if he desired to do so. 

The question of the estate being thus settled, the defendant 
attempted to prove that the Chapel was a parish church and could 
not be given away by anyone and put in the hands of dissenters. 
To prove his case he brought evidence to show that the Chapel 
had a bell to call people to worship, an old font for baptisms, 
registers of marriages, births and deaths, church-wardens and 
overseers, and a pulpit older than the dissenting movement ; 
and that the ministers usually called themselves curates. Acting 
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on the advice of their counsel plaintiffs thought it prudent to take 
a verdict for the estate and defer the question of their right to the 
Chapel to another Assize. The endowment handed back con- 
sisted of 140 acres, a farm house and a public house. The public 
house ceased to exist many years ago. 

In 1813 Mr. Reader moved the court of King’s Bench for a new 
trial, stating his grounds before Lord Ellenborough, but his 
Lordship, without asking any explanation or taking the opinion 
of Mr. Justice Grose, who sat by his side, ruled that there was not 
sufficient reason for granting a new trial. The endowment, 
originally worth {33 annually, now produces about £200. 

A new Chapel was erected about one mile from the old one in 
1822. It is now occupied by the Unitarians but the name 
“ Presbyterian ”’ is still used locally. In 1868 a manse was built 
near it by the Rev. Robert Holden at his own expense, on land 
belonging to the Trustees, for the use of himself and all future 
ministers. The Rev. Robert Holden, who died in 1909 ministered 
at Kirkstead for 51 years. He was followed by his son, the Rev. 
Alfred Holden, who still ministers there, and under his saintly 
rule a spirit of Christian fellowship is maintained with the local 
Methodists. 

The old chapel was disused for many years, but it has recently 
been restored, and is now the parish church of Kirkstead. It still 
retains the pulpit from which Taylor preached. 





‘“Fasti” of English Presbyterian 
Theological Students. 


By Wn. B. Suaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.Scot. 


18451 
(Third Instalment) 


THE REV. JAMES DONNE. 
The third son of John Donne, of Bala, surgeon, by his wife Jane, 
daughter of John Roberts, of Moelysgedwydd Farm, Bala, James 


1The year given is the exit year. 
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Donne, the subject of this notice, was born at Ivy House, Bala, 
on April 21st, 1822. 


The Donne family was one of ancient Welsh extraction, the 
Dwn’s or Dwynn’s of Radnorshire, and the Doctor claimed 
descent from the famous Tudor poet preacher, John Donne 
(1573-1631) Dean of St. Paul’s. 


The famous Dean’s father certainly used the same arms and 
crest as Sir John Dwynn, who was executed at Banbury after the 
battle of Edgecott Field in July, 1469. 


Friends of the family remarked on the likeness between our 
subject and the seventeenth century Dean. His descendant, 
Dr. John Donne, of Bala, certainly inherited his ancestor’s strong 
loyalty to the Church of England. 

A native of Llandrinio, in Montgomeryshire, the doctor, on being 
qualified, set up in practice at Bala, where he met his wife, a 
faithful member of the Wesleyan Church in that town. In 
company with his mother, James attended that Church as a child, 
but many a time he slipped under the benches and, hatless, ran 
to the Calvinistic Methodist Chapel. An old deacon, observing 
these frequent excursions, remarked, “‘ If he is to be a ‘ Calvin,’ 
let him be.’”’ The advice was followed for by the time he was 
fifteen years old he had been received into full membership. 

His early secular education was received in the town of his 
birth, but the family removed to Festiniog, where it was continued. 

He commenced to preach when he was 18 years old and in the 
following year he entered upon a course of theological study 
at Bala. 

During his first vacation he was sent to Dublin to take charge 
of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church in Talbot Road, and 
was instrumental in establishing a Sunday School. 

In his student days friendly relations were set up between the 
Synod of the English Presbyterian Church and the sister Church 
in Wales, and to their Assembly James Hamilton, the young 
minister of Regent Square, was sent to convey fraternal greetings. 
Both churches regarded the new relationship with great interest, 
and it would appear that Dr. (then Mr.) Hamilton established 
many contacts and made many new friends. 

When the English Presbyterian College was opened in 1844, 
and it was known that James Hamilton was to teach Pastoral 
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Theology, James Donne was one of those drawn to London to 
attend his lectures. 

The College Library was only being formed, and in July, 1845, 
James Donne was thanked for his donation of books. His 
attendance was confined to the first session, 1844-1845, when he 
was appointed to take charge of the congregation at Scarisbrick, 
near Southport, where he stayed about two years. 

In 1848, Mr. Donne settled down at Llangefni, Anglesea, the 
home of his wife, whom he married whilst at Scarisbrick. He 
gave most acceptable service to the congregation there although 
he was never the stated minister of the charge. 

On September 10th, 1851, he was ordained at Caernarvon by 
the Association in North Wales meeting for this purpose. 

During the 35 years of his residence at Llangefni, Mr. Donne was 
Registrar of Births, Marriages and Deaths, which office he 
reliquished in 1886 on removing to Llandudno after his second 
marriage. 

He is described as a preacher of no mean repute—a very 
evangelical one: he was also something of a revivalist and his 
influence was long felt throughout North Wales, of which Associa- 
tion he was in 1880 elected Moderator. 

Mr. Donne went on a preaching tour to the United States, 
“where his services were much appreciated and were very 
successful.”” He took a keen and active interest in temperance 
and in education and was a political force of some note. He will 
be specially remembered for his great public services connected 
with the foundation of University College, Bangor. The Dean 
of Bangor and he had this scheme very much at heart and laboured 
together for its accomplishment, towards which Mr. Donne 
himself raised many thousands of pounds. 

The last years of his retirement were spent in the city of Bangor 
with his daughter. 

He died at her residence, Glyn Menai, Menai Road, Bangor, on 
July 7th, 1908, in the 87th year of his age and the 57th year of 
his ministry, and was interred in Llangefni cemetery, Anglesea. 

Mr. Donne was twice married. First, in 1846, to Sarah, 
daughter of Robert Hughes, of Tyn-y-Cae, Llanfurog, Anglesea, 
by whom there were three daughters :-— 

(1) Sarah, born September 16th, 1848. Died unmarried 
April 23rd, 1888. 
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(2) Mary Jane, born September 23rd, 1854. Married 
April 3rd, 1884, John Hughes, of Anglesea. There 
was no issue. 

(3) Priscilla, born October 24th, 1859. Married J. E. 
Thomas, banker, of Newport, Mon. She died without 
issue October llth, 1893. 

Mrs. Donne died at Llangefni, November 22nd, 1881, and was 
there interred. 

Mr. Donne was married a second time in 1886 to Mrs. Evans, 
of Bronwylfa, Llandudno. She died there December 22nd, 1890. 


1847? 
THE REV. SAMUEL HUSTON. 

Samuel Huston, the subject of this notice, was born at Larne, 
Co. Antrim, in the year 1811. 

He was educated at Larne Public School and, early displaying 
aptitude for teaching, was afterwards apprenticed in the same 
school as a pupil teacher. 

On completing his course he held situations in his native country 
for some years, but in 1842 he removed to London, where he 
followed the same vocation, having taken a full course of classical 
study. 

Mr. Huston associated himself with Regent Square Presby- 
terian Church in the early days of Dr. James Hamilton's ministry, 
and through him became interested in the establishment of the 
English Presbyterian College, in October, 1844, when with others 
he was enrolled as a student. 

Owing to his teaching duties in the daytime he attended 
principally the evening classes, taking an occasional day session 
as opportunity presented itself. 

On the removal of Mr. Andrew Hardie, another student of the 
College, who had been teaching at the weekday Evening Schools 
in Middlesex Street, carried on under the jurisdiction of the 
Session of Regent Square, Mr. Huston stepped into his place from 
February to April, 1848. 

He so far progressed in his studies at the College that in July, 
1848, the first part of his trials was heard and sustained by the 
Presbytery of London. The trials were continued at the August and 
September meetings. 

8The year given is the exit year. 
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On completing his trials, Mr. Huston asked to be allowed to 
make some explanation as to the magistrates’ power before 
subscribing the Confession of Faith. 

It appears the opportunity was not given ; the Confession must 
be signed without reservations. 


Very much put out by this rebuff, and Mr. Calderwood having 
succeeded him at Middlesex Street, Mr. Huston attached himself 
o a Congregation of the United Presbyterian Church, and in 1850 
ras received as a divinity student. 


Mr. Huston then applied to be taken on trials for licence, which 
sing granted, he was licensed by the United Presbytery of London 
on August 6th, 1850, within a year of his 40th birthday. 


The following year a call came to him which he accepted, and 
ion July 22nd, 1851, he was ordained and inducted Sixth Minister 
in the pastoral succession of the City Road United Presbyterian 
Church, Brechin, in the Presbytery of Arbroath, vice the Rev. 
William S. Heddle, resigned through ill health. 


Dr. Robert Small relates that discontent soon cropped up, and 
on March 29th, 1853, a minute of Session brought the divided 
state of the Congregation to the notice of Presbytery. The latter 

et with the people on April 11th and of the members present 
52 to 56 voted dissatisfied. A private interview followed and on 
the 12th Mr. Huston resigned and was at once loosed from the 
charge. 

He remained on the Probationers’ Roll for three years and then 
mremoved to Newcastle-on-Tyne, where he settled as Principal 

and proprietor of Elswick Academy, and became an elder in 
Blackett St. U.P. Church. 

At Newcastle Mr. Huston married and settled down, and there 
also he experienced the greatest grief of his life in the death of his 
only son, a most promising boy. 

In 1877 he gave up his Academy and entered on a Mission 
charge in the Island of Alderney, where he also acted as Chaplain 

gto the troops. 
= In 1883, the Mission being amalgamated with one on the 
adjacent island—involving the appointment of a younger man, 
@and one more active—Mr. Huston returned to London, taking up 
lodgings at 46, Bassein Road, Shepherds Bush, with his family. 
He took preaching engagements as occasion offered, and acted 
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as private tutor in the very house in which he had lived asa student 
forty years before. 

Brief as was his active ministry in the United Presbyterian 
Church, a generous interpretation of the rules of the Aged and 
Infirm Ministers’ Fund of that Church enabled him to become an 
annuitant in 1884. 

In 1891—his eightieth year—Mr. Huston with his surviving 
daughter removed to Belfast to end his days. 

He was, however, active to the very last, successfully preparing 
students for the London Training College for Missionaries, and 
accepting engagements as pulpit supply until it was unsafe for 
him to venture from the house. 

His was a most interesting personality, ‘‘a man of shrewd 
sense, decided convictions, kindly sympathies and childlike faith.”’ 

As a teacher he was distinctly successful, able to impart know- 
ledge clearly and forcibly, and his mental and spiritual powers 
seemed to be growing to the very end. 

After a short illness, he passed away at his home, 12, Ponsonby 
Avenue, Antrim Road, Belfast, on July 3lst, 1899, in the 88th 
year of his age and the 48th year of his ministry, and was interred 


in the City Cemetery, Belfast. 


THE REV. ROBERT HENDERSON IRELAND. 


The youngest son and eighteenth child of the Rev. Walter 
Foggo Ireland, D.D. (1775-1828), Minister of North Leith 
(1799-1828), but his only child by his third wife, Catherine 
(1790-1853), second daughter of Robert Henderson, M.D., of 
Dundee, Robert Henderson Ireland, the subject of this notice, 
was born at the North Leith Manse on May 19th, 1827. 

He was but a babe of eight months when his father died and his 
training devolved upon his mother, a lady of singularly winning 
disposition, who exercised a profound influence upon the whole 
of his life. 

The family went to reside in Edinburgh, where young Robert 
was educated at Edinburgh Academy, then under the charge of 
the Rev. John Williams as Rector. He passed through all his 
classes with credit and in 1840 passed into the University, where 
he took the full arts course but did not graduate. It was whilst 
astudent that he was converted and decided he must be a minister, 
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and he set himself to very arduous evangelistic work at Canon- 
mills, a destitute district on the north side of the city. 

He organised the work into districts and gave to it every minute 
that could be spared from lectures and study and the strain proved 
far too much. He was never very strong and his breakdown 
grieved him sorely. He became a great sufferer from neuralgia, 
which frequently prostrated his whole system. His sufferings 
were intense and broke in upon his studies at New College, 
Edinburgh, of which he was one of the very first students. 

In 1844 he removed to London in order to try a warmer climate, 
and soon after the opening of the English Presbyterian College 
that winter, at 16, Exeter Hall, Ireland joined the classes and 
studied until 1847. Even then he was often laid aside for days 
together in pain. 

Gentle and courteous and imbued with a piety that was un- 
doubted, he combined an energy and steadfastness that gained 
him the love and esteem of Professors and fellow students alike. 

Returning home, he took the Session 1847-1848 at New College, 
Edinburgh, and was licensed by the Free Presbytery of Edinburgh 
on June 20th, 1849, and was almost immediately appointed to 
take charge of the new Free Church Station at Crathie. 

The place of meeting was a barn belonging to the distillery, 
but he cared nought for that, and his health improved. 

Tall, handsomely formed and having a radiant open countenance, 
he attracted much attention. Even Queen Victoria, noticing him 
as she passed him on the way, asked what fine looking clergyman 
@ that was. 

He was in constant demand in Aberdeen for evangelistic 
meetings, his masterly methods and passion gripping the attention 
of old and young. His fame was noised abroad and, receiving a 
call which he accepted, he was on August 4th, 1850, ordained and 
inducted Second Minister in the pastoral succession of the Free 
Church at Skene, in the Presbytery of Aberdeen, vice the Rev. 
William Trail, M.A., translated to Laygate, South Shields. 

His health greatly improved and he was soon able for a very 
large amount of work, travelling long distances for visitation and 
meetings. 

His mother’s death at the Manse in 1852 was a very sore trial 
to him, and strengthened his resolution to “‘ work while it is day.” 
He took a great part in the great Scottish revival of 1858-1859, 
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organising large open-air meetings all over the district. The 
Church building had to be enlarged: a handsome spire was built, 
the whole displaying marks of that rare good taste in building 
which was a characteristic of his genius. 

After eleven eventful and fruitful years at Skene, he was called 
to Portobello, and on November 14th, 1861, he was inducted 
Fifth Minister in the pastoral succession of St. Philip’s Free 
Church, Portobello, in the Presbytery of Edinburgh, vice the 
Rev. Alexander Philip, M.A., deceased. There was a large 
congregation, and the year following a fine Mission building was 
established. 

In 1877 his Church was burned down and, with his people, he 
set to work to erect the present beautiful building, which is a 
monument alike to his taste, courage and fine business capacity. 

During his time a choir was introduced, at a time when they 
were not very popular. Mr. Ireland was not troubled at the word 
innovation, but welcomed any proposal that added to the dignity 
of public worship and, although no musician himself, exercised 
great tact and judgement in directing the musical talents of others. 

He was very fond of the country and built for himself a pretty 
cottage on the shores of Loch Lomond, after the model of a 
Swiss chalet. 

Family bereavements had visited his family circle with striking 
regularity and suddenness at intervals of two years, and it was 
a remarkable coincidence that his own death should have also 
occurred exactly two years after that of his daughter Eva. 

He died at the Manse, Abercorn Terrace, Portobello, on Satur- 
day, February 12th, 1881, in the 54th year of his age and the 3lst 
of his ministry, and was interred in Portobello Cemetery, where 
his Congregation erected a tall red granite Celtic Cross to his 
memory. 

On December 12th, 1854, he was married to Christian Susan, 
eldest daughter of Captain Shepherd, of Kirkville, late of the 
Honourable East India Company’s Service, by whom he had 
issue :— 

(a) Walter Edward, born October 10th, 1855: M.A., Edin. : 
Free and United Free Church Minister, Garelochhead, 
1880-1927. Married October 2nd, 1883, Mary Burnett, 
daughter of Dr. A. Thom, of Crieff. 

(6) Robert Henderson, born December 13th, 1866: M.D., 
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in India: East India merchant. Married November 
6th, 1906, Mrs. Mary Isabel Banks. He died in 
London, November 23rd, 1927. 

Thomas Shepherd, born 1856; died in Batavia, July 
12th, 1876. 

Helen Innes, born 1858; died, January 17th, 1888. 

Catherine Henderson, born 1860. Married, 1882, John 
Douglas Coventry, of Glasgow. She died in 1890. 

Christian Susan Evelyn, born 1863; died January 
26th, 1879. 

Frances Edith, born 1865; married 1885, to Samuel 
M’Call, of Glasgow. She died in 1913. 

(h) Alexander Forbes, born 1868; died May 19th, 1874. 

(t) Annie Eliza Josephine, born 1872. Married, 1892, 
John Hugh Walker. She died in Glasgow in 1902. 

MINISTERIAL AND MISSIONARY CONNECTIONS. 

Son of the Rev. Walter Foggo Ireland (1775-1828), Minister 
of North Leith (1799-1828). 

Father of the Rev. Walter Edward Ireland, M.A. (1855- ), 
Minister, Free Church, Garelochhead (1880-1927). 

Grand-nephew of the Rev. David Davidson, D.D. (1750- 
1825), Minister of Kippen (1776-1782), South Church, 
Dundee (1782-1825). 

Nephew of the Rev. David Davidson (1801-1843), Minister 
of Broughty Ferry (1827-1843). 

Nephew of the Rev. Robert Henderson, Episcopal Clergyman, 
Stirling. 

Cousin of the Rev. Patrick W. Henderson, M.A. ( -1922), 
Warden of Wadham College, Oxford. 

Cousin of the Rev. John Thain Davidson, D.D. (1833-1904), 
Free Church, Maryton (1857-1859), English Presby- 
terian Church, Salford (1859-1862), Islington, London 
(1862-1891), Ealing (1891-1904), Moderator of the 
English Presbyterian Synod, 1872. 

Brother-in-law of the Rev. Samuel Miller, D.D. (1810-1881), 
Minister of Monifieth (1835-43), Free St. Matthew’s, 
Glasgow (1844-1875), Senior Minister (1875-1881). 

Brother-in-law of the Rev. Joseph Davidson (1824-1877), 
Free Church, Saltcoats (1855-1867), Free Church, 
Rothesay (1867-1877). 
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Uncle of the Rev. John Alexander Ireland (1846-1917), 
Parish Minister, Whitburn (1870-1891), Parish Minister, 
Cartsherrie (1891-1917). 

By Marriage (wife’s grandfather) of the Rev. Robert Shepherd 
(1758-1828), Parish Minister: Daviot (1788-1828). 

By Marriage (wife’s uncle) of the Rev. William Burnett 
(1818-1895), Free Church, Chryston (1848-1867), 
Free Church, Huntly (1867-1890), Senior Minister 
(1890-1895). 

By Marriage (wife’s granduncle) of the Rev. Henry Simson 
(1789-1850), Chapel-of-Ease, Garioch (1817-1843), 
Free Church, Chapel-of-Garioch (1843-1850). 

JOSIAH AULD. 

The ninth son and twelfth child of the Rev. William Auld 
(1774-1849) Relief Minister of Greenock, by his wife, Margaret, 
daughter of Charles Maxwell, of Boatford, Penpont, in the County 
of Dumfries, Josiah Auld, the subject of this notice, was born in 
his father’s Greenock Manse on June 6th, 1824. 

The Auld family had lived for some generations in Langside, 
Glasgow, where they had been handloom weavers. They were 
devoted members of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, perhaps 
the strictest sect of Scottish Presbyterians, but the connection was 
severed through events following the formation of a missionary 
society in Glasgow in 1796. All evangelical Christians were 
invited to join it, and the religious ardour kindled surpassed the 
expectations of its warmest friends. Several elders and members 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church became members and 
attended the first anniversary services, which were preached by 
Dr. Balfour. This circumstance gave serious offence to a section 
of the congregation to which the Aulds were attached, and 
complaints were laid in a formal way with the Reformed Presby- 
tery of Glasgow against William Auld, senior and junior. William, 
junior, the father of our subject, was then a student, but not a 
communicant, and so far as he was concerned the process failed. 

It was continued, however, against the father and several others, 
and William, junior, threw in his lot with them. 

Presbytery pronounced their conduct “ sinful ”’ and “‘ offensive,” 
and the Kirk Session was enjoined to bring the offenders before 
them to be brought to a sense of the “ sinfulness ” and “‘ offensive- 
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ness ” of their conduct and censured. To this William Auld and 
his friends refused to submit and, after many meetings and 
remonstrances, they withdrew from the Church of their fathers 
and joined other denominations where they found greater spiritual 
liberty. 

The Aulds, with some others, attached themselves to the Synod 
of Relief. One of those censured was Mr. Wodrow, grandfather 
of the American President Dr. Woodrow Wilson. 

The Rev. William Auld, the father of our subject, developed 
into a strong advocate of the uniting principle in religion and was 
Moderator of the Relief Synod in 1822, and also Moderator of the 
last Synod, that of 1847—at their Union with the United Secession 
Synod, from which emerged the United Presbyterian Church. 

Such was the father to whom Josiah Auld was born, and such 
was the atmosphere that surrounded him.’ It was in keeping 
with this tradition Josiah was educated and brought up. He had 
a fine home training and in temporal things the boy was educated 
at the public school, where he developed his inherited love of 
religious education, and decided to become a minister of the 
Gospel. 

In 1839—his fifteenth year—Josiah Auld matriculated at 
Glasgow University, where he took the full four years’ course but 
did not graduate. For nearly two years he was an assistant 
teacher in Greenock, but in 1845 went to London, where he became 
a student of theology at the newly founded English Presbyterian 
College, then held in rooms in Exeter Hall. For two years he 
studied under Professors Campbell and Lorimer, at the end of which 
time he came to the conclusion he had not the gifts necessary for 
a successful minister. 

Auld returned to teaching, first in London, where he was very 
successful. His father’s death in 1849 called him home to Glasgow, 
where he took up a similar post and became the mainstay of his 
widowed mother. 

He had a brother, the Rev. William Auld, and an uncle, the 
Rev. James Auld, in the ministry, who were much respected. 

Josiah Auld died at his home, 39, Kersland Street, Glasgow, on 
October 15th, 1919, in the 86th year of his age, and was interred 
in the family burial place at Greenock. 

At Greenock on September 17th, 1852, Mr. Auld was married 
to a widow lady, Mrs. Christina Fleming, and had issue :— 





(1) William. 
(2) Jessie White. 
Both died without issue. 


THE REV. JAMES LINDSAY. 

A son of David Lindsay, of Carmylie, in the county of Forfar, 
by his wife, a lady whose name has not survived, James Lindsay, 
the subject of this notice, was born at Carmylie on September 4th, 
1821. 

The Lindsays claimed to belong to the ancient Scottish House 
of Lindsay of Dunecht, Aberdeenshire, the head of whith Clan 
sat so long in the House of Lords as Baron Wigan, though now 
popularly known as the scholarly Earl of Crawford and Balcarres. 

James Lindsay was educated at the parish school and then at 
Forfar Academy. He was apprenticed in his early teens to the 
teaching profession and taught until he had saved enough to take 
him to St. Andrew’s University, where he matriculated in 1841. 

Dependent entirely upon his own efforts, James Lindsay taught 
in schools during the long summer vacations that prevailed at the 
time, and earned enough to carry him through the winter. He 
took the full four years’ arts course but did not graduate because 
he could not afford the fees and, obtaining a tutorial post in a 
family, left with them for London. 

He took the opportunity offered of attending the theological 
classes in the English Presbyterian College, then located in Exeter 
Hall, London, and studied there for the sessions 1846-1847 and 
1847-1848. His engagement coming to an end, Lindsay returned 
to Scotland and took the third and final years of his theological 
course at New College, Edinburgh, at the termination of which 
he took licence at the hands of his home Presbytery of Arbroath 
in the summer of 1849. 

Although he had no call in prospect, Mr. Lindsay found himself 
with plenty of employment in the busy years of Church building 
that followed immediately upon the Disruption. Young enough 
to enjoy the frequent changes, time passed until he came to see 
that regular employment at home not being available, he must 
look elsewhere. He preached in vacancies both in England and 
Scotland and then applied to the Colonial and Continental Com- 
mittee of the Free Church of Scotland for employment. His 
services were at once accepted and, preferring the Australian 
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field, he was appointed to Launceston, Van Diemen’s Land, or 
Tasmania as we now call it. 

On Thursday, July 11th, 1850, Mr. Lindsay was ordained by 
the Presbytery of Dundee to this work. He had married the 
previous month, and on July 16th, 1850, Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay 
left Leith for Adelaide, Australia. They stayed there a short time 
and then took a passage in the brig “‘ Halcyon” for Launceston, 
where they arrived on December 19th, 1850—five months after 
leaving Scotland. 

Mr. Lindsay then assumed charge of the little group of Free 
Church folk who were congregated there and, to use his own words, 
““was received with as much kindness as in thrifty Scotland a 
kind and attached people would be expected to exhibit in twenty 
years.” Though small, it was a well-tried and substantial 
congregation and, after a life of three years—being also without 
a minister—only two had left its membership. 

At the date of his arrival, Launceston was a town of about 
5,000 inhabitants, the population of the whole Island being about 
80,000, nearly one half of whom were convicts, a circumstance 
that seriously affected the social and religious condition of the 
colony. For all that, it was a prosperous place, and the Govern- 
ment made a very large allowance for Episcopalian, Catholic and 
Moderate ministers. Throughout the Island there were about 
twelve Presbyterian ministers with allowances varying from £230 
to £500 per annum. 

The cause progressed and, in a letter to the Tasmanian Govern- 
ment on October 29th, 1856, asking for a site on which to build a 
Church, Mr. Lindsay said his hearers numbered 300, that his 
average congregation was 120, of whom 100 were communicants. 

For the long period of thirty-two years he ministered to the 
same charge. They erected for him a beautiful Church occupying 
a commanding position on a corner site in Frederic Street. Under- 
neath the Church was the School, and the whole was erected 
mainly through his efforts. 

If Mr. Lindsay was old fashioned in outlook and in his 
theological views, he was a sound scholar and gathered about him 
a devoted Congregation. He received more than one invitation 
elsewhere and one very important one from Victoria. He was 
a faithful friend and pastor, a quiet unobtrusive peace loving 
citizen. Throughout his career he was a faithful supporter of 
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the philanthropic and charitable institutions of the town. 

In March, 1883, he had a paralytic seizure, one unfortunate 
result being to affect his speech and he was obliged to retire. His 
congregation dealt generously with him, and in addition a public 
fund was raised which provided him with an annuity of £30. 

The Manse was secured to him for life,and there he died on 
July 16th, 1887, in the 66th year of his age and the 38th year of 
his ministry, and was interred in the Presbyterian Cemetery. 

On June 26th, 1850, Mr. Lindsay was married to Isabella, 
daughter of George Kirkwood of Coldstream, by whom he had 
issue six children, as follows :— 

(1) James Douglas, born 1854; died October 20th, 1891, 
aged 37 years. 

(2) Isabella Kirkwood, born 1853; died December 26th, 
1887, aged 34 years. 

(3) David Duncan, born July 7th, 1855; died February 
12th, 1885, aged 30 years. 

(4) John George, died at Cardiff, Wales, March 16th, 1895, 
aged 37 years. 


(5) William, died September 5th, 1895, aged 28 years. 
(6) Elizabeth Margaret, born June 7th, 1857; died March 
20th, 1859, aged 2 years. 
Mrs. Lindsay died August 15th, 1885, aged 75 years. 


THE REVEREND JOHN MILLS, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S. 

The youngest of the four sons of Edward Mills (1769-1849), of 
Llanidloes, in the county of Montgomeryshire, by his wife Mary 
(died November, 1856,) daughter of John Evans, of the same place, 
John Mills, the subject of this notice, was born at Llanidloes on 
December 19th, 1812. 

The father, Edward Mills, was one of the best informed men in 
the district, who late in life took to farming, whilst Mary, his wife, 
was a woman of beautiful character, deeply religious and blessed 
with a very fine voice, who for many years led the singing in the 
Congregational Chapel. Indeed, the whole of the Mills family 
were musical enthusiasts, John’s uncle Henry, also a farmer, 
possessing a wonderful voice, while his son Richard attained dis- 
tinction as a composer. Another uncle, James Mills, was equally 
gifted. 

The family were attached to the local Congregational Chapel, 
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although the father’s connection was a very loose attachment, 
which was more than made up for by his wife. Young John Mills 
when four years old was sent to a dame’s school conducted by 
Mrs. Cleaton, but after two years he was sent to the school of the 
Rev. David Williams—a master of considerable powers and the 
Calvinistic Methodist Minister in the town. John won many 
prizes, and even then showed signs of future promise both as a 
musician and as a preacher. His schoolfellow, the Rev. T. C. 
Evans, of Manchester, has described how as children they played 
at Church, and John was always chosen as preacher. When 
thirteen years old the boy read Latin and Hebrew, and it seemed 
dreadful that he should then be sent to work in the local flannel 
mill. His passion for study he carried with him, and as a special 
favour he was allowed to have a book open before him at his loom. 
He continued with Mr. Williams at evening classes. His master 
declared he would have made a good business man if he would 
only give to his work the attention he gave to his books. When 
he was fourteen he was received as a member of the Calvinistic 
Methodist Chapel and took great interest in its work. In the 
essentials of his education he was self taught and by his twenty- 
first year was taking a prominent part in his country’s welfare, 
plying his loom in the daytime and studying, addressing meetings 
or teaching music in the evenings. 
In 1838 he published his first book ‘‘ Grammadeg Cerddoriaeth,” 
a grammar of music—the first complete musical handbook pub- 
lished in the Welsh language. It brought him some notoriety, 
and in July he accepted an invitation to lecture in Liverpool on 
Welsh Music. Whilst there he met the famous Welsh preacher, 
John Elias, who obtained for him many lecturing engagements. 
His gifts were of such a varied order that his friends declared 
he ought to study for the ministry,and at their urgent wish his 
qualifications were brought before the Llanidloes Meeting and 
approved, and he was urged to continue his studies. 
Examinations showed his friends to be right, and in October 
he felt he had received a call to begin his preaching career. He 
preached his first sermon on the first Sunday of November. 
John Mills continued his lecturing and itinerated as a preacher 
until August, 1841, when he was settled as Minister of the Welsh 
Calvinistic Chapel, Ruthin. There he achieved great distinction 
as a preacher, rising to considerable eminence in the denomination. 
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He added to his labours the Secretaryship of the Ruthin Bible 
Society,and lectured on Music in Worship to manv denominational 
gatherings, including both Presbyteries and Assembly. Although 
a considerable author he felt his preaching came first, and his 
Ruthin pastorate may be said to have been his most successful. 


A break-down in health imposed a suspension of effort for 
thirteen months, and in March, 1843, he had only just recovered 
when his infant daughter, Elizabeth—a second daughter of the 
same name being born two hours after—died. In 1844 he was 
loosed from his Ruthin charge but continued to resfde there. 
In 1845 he issued a new monthly “ Beirniadur Cymreig” (The 
Welsh Adjudicator). The visit to Ruthin in that year of Dr. 
Keith, the famous Church of Scotland Missionary to the Jews, 
led to the Welsh Assembly deciding to establish a Mission to the 
Jews, and Mr. Mills was appointed the first Missionary. 


In December, 1846, Mr. Mills left Ruthin to take up his new 
duties in London, which he commenced on January Ist, 1847. 
At the same time he took Hebrew Classes at the English Presby- 
terian College, then located at 16, Exeter Hall, London, which he 
carried on for the whole year. In addition to his studies and 
missionary labours he found time to compose a new Hymn Book 
for the Welsh cause in London, ‘‘ The Church Psalmody”’ re- 
maining in use until the Welsh Assembly published one of its own. 


In 1848 he was one of the special preachers at the Assembly 
which met at Machynlleth, and at the September meeting at 
Caernarvon Mr. Mills was ordained to the work of the ministry. 
Soon after, he published “‘ The Elements of Music ” (Gee, Denbigh, 
1848). In 1849 he delivered a lecture before the Welsh Literary 
Society in London, which was so distorted by certain members 
of the Church he attended that, quite unknown to him, the 
matter was brought before the Assembly at Aberystwyth. He 
was so dumbfounded that he published the lecture word for word, 
and the Assembly’s Committee found all the charges to be false. 

The death of his first wife on November Ist, 1849, leaving him 
with four young children, shook him severely, and his sister, 
Miss Mary Mills, took charge of his home. 


He acquired considerable fame as a Lecturer on Music and 
travelled all over the two kingdoms. In 1855 and 1859 he was 
allowed by the Assembly to visit the Holy Land in order better to 
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equip himself for his work. The fruit of these visits is seen in 
his “ Palestine,” published in 1858. 

At the Assembly meetings in Liverpool, a majority was in 
favour of continuing the Mission, but he himself decided he must 
resign his place as their representative. He was largely moved 
to do so by the continued opposition of some who had opposed 
him from the very commencement. 

Mr. Mills returned to London and carried on his work as an 
independent Missionary. The same year he contributed a 
“ Continuation of the History of the Jews” to an edition of the 
Works of Josephus (Humphres, Caernarvon). From this time 
his literary output increased. He published “ The Family 
Bible,” and contributed seventeen articles to the Imperial Bible 
Dictionary. In 1861 appeared ‘ Biblical Geography,” and ‘‘Pales- 
tine and Arabia,” and he took a leading part in the establishment 
of a London Society of an undenominational character interested 
in the smallest sect in the world, ‘‘ The Samaritans.” 

In January, 1863, Mr. Mills was inducted minister of Nassau 
Street Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Chapel and was also appointed 
an examiner at Bala College. He was an active member of the 
Royal Geographical Society, Secretary of the Anglo-Biblical 
Society, an active member of the Palestine Archaeological Asso- 
ciation and of the Syrian Egyptian Society. Declining health 
following a chill troubled him, but he kept to his tasks and on 
July 28th, 1873, he passed away at his home in London, in the 
6lst year of his age and the 25th year of his ministry. 

Mr. Mills was married on May 8th, 1838, to Miss Elizabeth 
Lewis, of Llanidloes, and had issue :— 

(1) John. 

(2) Elizabeth, born October, 1841; died March, 1843. 
3) Elizabeth, born March, 1843. 
) Evan. 


( 
(4 
(5) Gwladys, born 1846. Married 18—, William Evans, of 
Maeo-y-Coed, Caerwys. 
Mrs. Mills died November Ist, 1849, and was interred at 
Llanidloes. 


Married, secondly, in May, 1851, to Miss Hopkins. 
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“Fasti” of the 
English Presbyterian Ministry. 
1836-1876. 


By Ws. B. Suaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.,Scot. 
(First Instalment) 


é 
THE REV. HUGH RALPH, M.A., Glas. 1819; LL.D., Glas., 1827. 


The fifth son and fifth of the nine children of James Ralph, 
of Marylebone, London, manufacturer, and later of King’s 
Langley, Bushey, near London, by his wife Mary, daughter of 
Robert Dundas, Hugh Ralph, the subject of this notice, was born 
in the parish of Marylebone in 1798. 

The Ralphs were connected with the Scots Church, Swallow 
Street, Piccadilly, one son (William Nicol) being named after the 
minister, the Rev. William Nicol, D.D. 

Hugh was educated privately and then at Mr. Marryat’s 
Academy, by whom he was coached for his matriculation at 
Glasgow University, which took place in 1815, and where he took 
his Arts Degree in 1819. He continued there for his divinity 
course, and on June 25th, 1823, was licensed by the Presbytery 
of Linlithgow. Before the year ended he was elected Minister of 
the congregation at Liverpool, and on February 19th, 1824, was 
ordained by the Presbytery of Glasgow and admitted Fourth 
Minister in the pastoral succession of the National Scotch Church, 
Oldham Street, Liverpool, the Rev. John Stewart, D.D., having 
been translated to Sorn, Ayrshire. 

This foundation—the first Scots Church established in the city 
of Liverpool—was opened in the summer of 1793, the congregation 
from its foundation in the previous year having been worshipping 
in the Cockpit, Cockspur Street, and then in School Lane, under 
the shadow of St. Peter’s. 

Within the Oldham Street Scots Church, during the incumbency 
of the First Minister, the Rev. William Fitzpatrick, D.D., William 
Ewart Gladstone, the great Victorian statesman, was baptized. 

The ministry of Dr. Ralph proved eventful, if not epoch making. 
Of agreeable and stately manners, he was an honoured guest at 
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some of the finest mansions in the city, and wielded considerable 
influence in public life. 


He will be specially remembered in England for the part he 
took in the forming of the Lancashire Scottish Church Presbytery 
in 1833, of which he was the First Moderator. He was also included 
in the group of active spirits who worked for the further step in 
Presbyterian organization—the formation of an English Synod. 
This was realised in 1836, when he was elected Moderator of the 
First Synod of the Presbyterian Church in England in connection 
with the Church of Scotland, and an excellent Moderator he 
made. It must be recorded that this Synod consisted only of 
twelve ministers and two elders from the Presbyteries of Lancashire 
and the North-West of England. 


Although a devoted son of the Church of Scotland, Dr. Ralph 
had a gracious word for Christians of other denominations, but 
the time for intermingling in worship was not yet. But it is to 
his credit to record that at a period when the ministers of the 
Church of Scotland had no dealings with those of the Secession 
or Nonconformist side of Scottish Presbyterianism, Dr. Ralph 
did not hesitate to associate himself with the work of his nearest 
Presbyterian neighbour, the Rev. John Stewart, D.D., minister 
of Mount Pleasant Secession congregation. The very year of his 
Moderatorship Dr. Ralph preached for Dr. Stewart and a sketch 
of him in the Mount Pleasant pulpit is in the collections of the 
Presbyterian Historical Society of England. 


In December, 1841, the Doctor accepted a presentation to a _ 
Fifeshire parish, and in accordance therewith he was admitted 
February 24th, 1842, as Fifteenth Minister in the pastoral 
succession of the Church and parish of Aberdour, in the Presbytery 
of Dunfermline, vice the Rev. William Chalmers, M.A. (afterwards 
D.D.,) translated to Dailly, Ayrshire. 


Fifteen months later occurred the historic Disruption of the 
Church of Scotland, when Dr. Ralph elected to remain in the 
establishment. 

The following year he was loosed from his charge in order to 
his acceptance of a presentation to the Church and parish of 
Dalgety, in the same Presbytery, the Rev. Alexander Watt, M.A,. 
having resigned. 


In that parish Dr. Ralph spent the remainder of his life. He 
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took little part in public affairs, contenting himself with the 
faithful and conscientious discharge of his duties as a model 
parish minister. 

Described as a “ tall, portly dignified personage, although no 
great preacher, he was a very nice man and greatly esteemed.” 

During sick visiting in his parish he contracted cholera from a 
humble member of his flock, to which he succumbed at the 
Manse on September 9th, 1854, in the 56th year of his age and the 
30th year of his ministry, and was interred in the churchyard 
there. 

On June 27th, 1825, Dr. Ralph was married to Mary, daughter 
of Edward Blake, of London. There was no issue of the marriage. 

Mrs. Ralph died in London, October 24th, 1884. 


THE REV. ALEXANDER MUNRO, 
M.A., Glas., 1829; D.D., New York, 1855. 

The eldest son and child of Alexander Munro, of Paisley, 
weaver, by his wife Elizabeth, Alexander Munro, the subject of 
this notice, was born at Paisley on May 23rd, 1796, and baptized 
five days later at the Middle Parish Church. 

He was educated at the parish school and then at Paisley 
Grammar School, after which he took up his chosen calling as 
a school teacher. Mr. Munro taught for many years in the parish 
school of an adjoining village until he decided to take steps to 
qualify by training and education for the ministry of the Church 
of Scotland. 

He was twenty-six years old when, in 1822, he matriculated at 
Glasgow University—many years later in life than was the custom 
of his day. His early taste for literature, which he had carefully 
cultivated, stood him in good stead in the work of recapitulation 
for examinations, and he applied himself with diligence to his 
studies. He took the full four years arts and continued for three 
years in divinity as required by the Church of Scotland, graduating 
with Honours in 1829. Mr. Munro was a Prizeman in his classes, 
winning the Lord Rector’s Prize and the Gold Medal awarded by 
Thomas Campbell, the poet laureate, for a poem in blank verse 
on the “ Revival of Learning in the Fourteenth Century.” 

After finishing his University Course, Mr. Munro was proposed 
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for licence on May 6th, 1829. In July he took up residence at 
Ardincaple House, near Helensburgh, on being selected as tutor 
to young Lord John Campbell, son of the Duke of Argyll, where 
he lived until July, 1830. 

He employed his leisure in preparing his trials for licence, which 
being completed and approved, Mr. Munro was licensed by the 
Presbytery of Glasgow on March 31st, 1830. 

On leaving Ardincaple, he was appointed for six months to 
a vacant Glasgow charge. During that time he was an important 
witness in the famous libel case against the Rev. John M’Leod 
Campbell, Minister of Row. 

On the removal of Mr. Campbell from the charge, Mr. Munro 
became a candidate for the vacancy, but was not successful. He 
was chosen by the General Session of Glasgow to preach the special 
sermon in the University Chapel against the errors and corruptions 
of the Church of Rome. 

Very soon afterwards, Mr. Munro accepted a call from the 
young Presbyterian congregation then worshipping in the old 
Mechanics’ Institute, Cooper Street, Manchester. 

On August 29th, 1832, he was ordained thereto by the Presby- 
tery of Edinburgh First Minister of the charge, and immediately 
took up the work which was to occupy him for the rest of his life. 

The congregation were already building their new church on the 
south side of St. Peter’s Square, which was opened by Dr. Muir, 
of Edinburgh, on February 3rd, 1833. The Church, which was 
of the Doric order, was designed by Mr. Johnson, and completed 
at a cost of £7,500. 

The Church was soon filled to overflowing, people coming in 
from the outlying districts, and the following year (1834) a day 
school was established on the plan of the Edinburgh Sessional 
Schools, under the care of the minister and kirk session, and thus 
was established the first day school in Manchester in connection 
with any church or chapel. 

Dr. Munro was splendidly supported by a strong session which 
included the two famous brothers Robert and George Freeland 
Barbour, founders of the great Eastern shipping house of Robert 
Barbour & Brother. They succeeded in forming the Lancashire 
Scottish Church Presbytery, which held its first meeting in their 
Church on April 19th, 1833, and, under the same carefully planned 
lead, there met in the same place the First Synod of the Presby- 
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terian Church in England in connection with the Church of 
Scotland, which held its first session on May 4th, 1836. 

Of that body Dr. Munro was Synod Clerk, and at London in 
1841 he was chosen Moderator of the Fifth Synod, the Rev. 
Alexander Murdoch, of Berwick-on-Tweed, acting as Synod Clerk 
during his year of office. 

No one will ever know the extent of the patient labours of 
Alexander Munro and Robert Barbour in thus establishing on a 
sound basis the English Presbyterian Church as we know it to-day. 

The famous “‘ Ten Years’ Conflict ” in the Established Church 
of Scotland, which culminated in the historic Disruption of 1843, 
was a severe testing time. 

For a long time Dr. Munro refrained from declaring himself, 
but when forcing tactics came through one trustee and a handful of 
members claiming the property for the Church of Scotland, Dr. 
Munro and his people fought the claim in a tedious and costly 
Chancery suit and lost their beautiful buildings. 

An exodus had to be made in 1848 and the whole costs, including 
the minister’s stipend and the pew rents from 1843, had to be 
refunded. 

The congregation returned to its original home in the Mechanics’ 
Institute, and the handsome Church and Halls were built in 
Grosvenor Square at a cost of £14,000, the foundation stone of 
which was laid by Robert Barbour on September 12th, 1849, and 
the Church opened for public worship on December 22nd, 1850. 

A diligent pastor, Dr. Munro was also a man of affairs, and 
by no means one to isolate himself from the interests of the 
general community. For some time he was Secretary of the 
Evangelical Alliance, an active director of the Athenaeum, and a 
member of the Statistical Society and of the Exchange Library 
Committee. 

It was, however, for his own people he lived and laboured. 
His discourses were most carefully prepared, distinctly written 
in his own beautiful handwriting and, in his later years read, but 
by no means slavishly. Beyond three or four special sermons 
and addresses printed by request, he published nothing. 

The Doctor was a well conditioned minister of the old school 
and wore a wig. Ina public meeting Dr Joseph Parker, of City 
Temple fame, not knowing this, referred to him as having years 
of work before him “‘ for he had not a single grey hair in his head,” 
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Small of stature, Dr. Munro was somewhat pompous and is 
said to have kept his elders at a respectful distance, but he had 
a heart of gold. He was a “ bonnie fechter ”’ given to expressing 
his views in plain speech. In the two most famous controversies 
of his time—the Organ and the Union questions—he took the 
conservative side, but towards theend of his life his views mellowed 
a great deal. 

At Liverpool, in 1869, the Church again placed in his keeping 
its highest honour when electing him for a second term Moderator 
of Synod, the thirty-third of the Presbyterian Church in England. 
He was full of new plans for the cause he had most at heart— 
the advancement of the cause of Presbyterianism in England. 
His congregation had provided him with the services of a colleague 
and successor in the person of the Rev. John Anderson Gardiner, 
B.A., a splendid preacher of considerable histrionic powers, who 
was ordained on October 22nd, 1868. 

On October 29th of his Moderatorial year, the Doctor was taken 
unwell at a meeting of his Young Men’s Fellowship Association 
and three days later—November Ist, 1869—passed peacefully 
away at his home, Albert Villa, Old Trafford, Manchester, in the 
74th year of his age and the 37th year of his ministry, and was 
interred in Ardwick cemetery, a great concourse of mourners 
following his remains to the grave. 

The congregation erected over the vault a handsome red 
granite monument. 

On February 5th, 1857, Dr. Munro was married to Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Forster, corn merchant, of Berwick-on-Tweed, 
and widow of the Rev. John Watson (1797-1843) sometime 
minister of the English Church, Belford. There was no issue of 
the union. 

Mrs. Munro died at Morningside, Edinburgh, on October 14th, 
1893, aged 84 years. 

Dr. Munro’s property descended to his great-nephew and 
namesake, the Right Hon. Alexander Munro MacRobert, K.C., 


M.P. (1873-1930), Solicitor-General, 1926-1929; Lord Advocate, 
1929. 
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A Calamy Letter. 


The following letter, from Edmund Calamy III to Edmund 
Calamy IV, when just completing his course at Edinburgh 
University, has recently been added to the Society’s Archives. 
Interesting in itself, it contains many allusions, the most im- 
portant of which are annotated below the letter. 

It is a matter for regret that ‘“ Calamy Revised,” by A. G. 
Matthews, M.A. (Oxford, 1934,) proved so unreliable, when referred 
to by the writer. The Compilers of the Calamy biographies 
do not appear to have consulted Alexander Gordon at 
all—whether his Dictionary of National Biography articles or 
his sponsored ‘‘ Freedom After Ejection.” 

This letter should give prominence to the correct lineage of the 
Calamys and to the fact that “‘ Calamy Revised ” must be tested 
by students by reference to the “ Life,” the “Account ”’ itself, 
Walter Wilson’s ‘‘ Dissenting Churches,”’ and Toulmin’s “‘ Historic 
Walter Wilson’s ‘‘ Dissenting Churches,” and Toulmin’s 
“ Historical View,” and not taken as the last word on its subject. 
For if it has slipped over the Calamys there may perhaps be other 
points elsewhere that need revision in a later edition. 

L.W.K. 
Addressed :— 
For 
Mr. Edmund Calamy, 

At the Reverend Mr. William 

Hamilton’s, Professor of Theology, 

in the College 

of 
Edinburgh. 

My Dear Child, 

I the more willingly write to you now, because at beginning of 
next week I shall go out of town for a fortnight. However I’d 
have you continue writing as you us’d to do; and your mother? 


1Your Mother.—‘ 1715/16 February 14 I was married to my second 
wife, Mrs. Mary Jones, niece to Adam Cardonel, Esq., who had been secretary 
to the Duke of Marlborough .... God made her a blessing to me and 
mine....” (Rutt, ed. 1829, “ Historical Account of My Own Life,” by 
Edmund Calamy, D.D.) 
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has promised me, she’ll write to you in my absence, and I shall 
have your letters at my return. I am going to Ipswich to see 
my cousin Snelling? and his family, who has often invited me, 
and threatening to call me off, if I don’t visit him. And before 
my return I reckon to be at Yarmouth and Norwich. This 
journey I don’t intend shall hinder me from meeting you, in your 
way home, unless something falls out to prevent me, that I can’t 
foresee. But I have this week heard a piece of news that a little 
discourages me and will occasion perhaps your altering your 
measures. Mr. Tong® tells me, that Mrs. Henry‘ finds her brother 
(who is of a parsimonious temper) not very desirous of his nephews 
making him a visit this summer, because of the charge of it. If 
that should hold (of which you'll be able to judge from what 
account Mr. Henry receives) you’ll lose your.companion to Chester 
and your reason of your looking so far that way will cease. For 
this reason I can only mark out your way for you in part, and upon 
suppositions. 


If you should go for Chester, your way will lie through Carlisle, 
and Penrith, Kendal and Lancaster, Preston and Wigan, and 
Warrington, and to go by Leeds, to call on Mr. Thoresby’, will 
be entirely two days’ journey out of your way: the one from 
Preston thither, and that other back again from thence to Preston. 
And if you are alone, and drop Chester, I’m content you strike 
off at Lancaster, and pass into Yorkshire, and so go through 
Settle and Skipton to Leeds: and from thence you may come to 
Nottingham where Mr. Hardy® will be glad to see you, and I’ll 
endeavour to meet you there. As to this and a great many 
other things, you must act according to circumstances. As to 
your horse I must leave it to you. I should rather choose you 
should have a good hardy Scotch pad than Mr. Hamilton’s horse : 


*My Cousin Snelling—Edmund Calamy the Elder married first 
daughter of Robert Snelling, of Ipswich. Edmund Calamy, M.A., father of 
the writer, was the only surviving son of this marriage. ‘Calamy_ Revised ”’ 
makes him son of the second wife. (See ® for her.) 

*Mr. Tong.—Rev. William Tong, of Salter’s Hall, the collaborator and 
biographer of Matthew Henry, whose widow and son, a fellow pupil of the 
addressee, are referred to below (‘). 

5Mr. Thoresby. —Ralph Thoresby, d. 1725, the Antiquary and Topographer, 
author of ‘‘ Ducatus Leodiensis.”” As a young man in London, * a Presby- 
terian and a zealous attender at Nonconformist gatherings ”’ ; later coniena’, 
but retained his Dissenting friendships. 

®Mr. Hardy.—Wilson, ‘‘ Dissenting Churches,” Vol. II, p. 283 (1808 edition), 
refers to Mr. John Hardy, a Tutor at Nottingham. 
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and should fancy that some of your acquaintance might help 
you to get a good one, which as I am informed, is not so entirely 
due now as here to fore: but I shall repeat what I said before, 
don’t stick at 20 shillings in the price, for a good one, because I 
am desirous your mother should use it after your return. 


The money that is necessary for your degree’? you may draw 
for when you please: and I have given orders for your having a 
set of my works with my grandfather’s *and uncle’s® well bound 
as you desired, as a present for the Library. Twill come by the 
next ships from hence. As for poor Underhil’® I am sorry for 
him upon all accounts ; but can see no reason as yet to alter my 
orders, because I have not seen his grandmother, nor do I know 
when she'll have any money. I paid what he drew for last, 
without receiving one penny from her ; and so doing I paid what 
I had reserved for his taking his degree, and somewhat more than 
I apprehended what would have been needful for that purpose : 
and therefore now I can’t help stopping. Tis true I have mov’d 
for 501 for him out of Lord Wharton’s Fund; and did by your 
grandmother" send the certificate he sent from his Regent, and 
a Testimonial I got from Mr. Hamilton in his favour, in a letter 
to the Managers: and I don’t much doubt but it will be obtained : 
but I can’t say when. And as you cannot but observe that your 
own drawings upon me come thick, I having paid 2 billsthis Quarter 
already, and expecting shortly a third, besides what you'll draw 
for your horse, and clean’ngs, and pocket expences in your 
Journey, I am not in a capacity of advancing any by way of loan 
without straitning my self, which cannot reasonably be desired. 
But you must tell him if he’ll have a little Patience, I’ll endeavour 
to use my utmost interest in the Trustees, to get a supply expedited 
for him. If your Grandmother has encouraged a tho’t as if 501 


™ Edmundus Calamy Edmundi filius et nepos. Manumisa Anno Domini 
1717. Privatim Laurea donat 15 Junii.” Roxburgh Club. Graduates of 
Edinburgh University. 

SEdmund Calamy, B.D., ‘‘ outed” 1662. See * for his first wife. Married 
again, AnneLeaver. See ®. 

®*My Uncle.—Benjamin Calamy, D.D., died 1686, eldest son of 8 by his 
second wife, became Prebend of St. Paul’s. His Sermons, published 1690, 
were edited by his next brother, James Calamy. 

20Not traced. 

11Your Grandmother.—Edmund Calamy, M.A., father of the writer, had 
married in 1669 Mary, daughter of Joshua Gearing, a retired merchant living 
at Tooting. She died March, 1715, at Bath, ‘‘ where in the company of 
Lady Levet she had spent some time,” See ‘‘ Life,” 1827 ed., p. 309. 
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was already obtained for him, she has misinformed him which 
Iam sorry for. Iam glad you have chosen Mr. Mitchel Moderator 
with you. I wish they may carry it prudently and with Modera- 
tion. We here have now little hope of getting our Bill to pass this 
Session. And how the Scottish matter will go with us, we can 
not judge as yet. There’s a current Report the Pretender is 
coming down the Rhine to Cologne, and many believe it: but 
I don’t know what to say to it. As to family news, we are well. 
Your mother is much recruited and very hale: The young child 
thrives mainly, and is very strong and lusty. People say he is 
like you. Robin’s wife is his nurse, and like to get a great deal 
of credit by him. I baptized him publicly on Lord’s Day last, 
and had a vast congregation. His name is Richard, which was 
the name of your Mother’s Father’. I took that day to baptize 
Him, because twas the first time of your Mother’s coming abroad : 
and she brought him herself up to the Pulpit to me, and delivered 
him to me as her offering to God, in the face of the whole con- 
gregation. It being Sacrament day, I got Mr. Hughes!® of 
Canterbury (who by the way seems well pleased with your letter 


to him) to preach in the morning: and I preached myself in the 
afternoon upon Gen. 17, 7, and I can tell you one thing, that I 
hope you'll not be the worse for, there were some hearty requests 
put up to God for you, both morning and afternoon, in which I 
am persuaded many good Christians joined with a sincere affection 


Richard, name of your mother’s father.—Dr. Calamy married twice— 
Mary, daughter of Michael Watts, mother of the addressee, died 1713. She 
was a member of Mr. John Shower’s Congregation. Her father died Feb- 
ruary, 1707/8. See his Funeral Sermon preached at Silver Street Meeting 
House by Edmund Calamy. Of his wife Calamy wrote (‘‘ Life,” I, p. 365-7, 
1829 edition) : ‘“‘ In the latter end of this year (December, 1696) I married 
Mrs. Mary Watts, daughter to Mr. Michael Watts, who dealt in Yorkshire 
Clothes and Kerseys.... We lived together seventeen years.” But Richard 
may possibly be the name of his second father-in-law. ‘‘ Calamy Revised” 
refers to one marriage only. 


18Mr. Hughes, of Canterbury.—Rev. George Hughes, of Canterbury, 
ordained Ist July, 1689, ‘‘ after the Presbyterian Model” by Dr. Annesley, 
along with Rev. John Beaumont and three others (Toulmin, “ Historical 
View,” p. 251, 1814 edition). Probably studied under Mr. Lobb after break up 
of Morton’s Academy in 1685. Grandson of George Hughes, of Plymouth, 
and thus Uncle to Obadiah Hughes, D.D., of Westminster. He is mentioned 
in the Preface to Calamy’s “‘Account’”’ as informant or special correspondent 
for Kent. His Meeting House is referred to by Taylor, “‘ Free Churches of 
Canterbury,” pp. 30-31. See Wilson, ‘“‘ Dissenting Churches,” 1808 ed., 
Vol. IV, p. 96. He died November, 1719, at Canterbury. See “Account,” 
1727 edition, 
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to you. Your brother Michael'* had new cloaths on that day: 
and James" also came home the day before and was present at 
the solemnity. Your Aunt Watts has lost her child: and your 
Aunt Phoebe Glan’ng has been very ill, but is better. Lady 
Levet!® came lately from the Bath and is now at Newington at 
your uncle Stanton’s. I’d have you write to her by first oppor- 
tunity, and let your letter be directed to your uncle Watts’s. 
Don’t fail to thank her for all past favours. This I you rather 
move for, because there will be ten Pounds her half yearly 
allowance due at Midsummer, and it may put her upon advancing 
it you more readily, in consideration of your extraordinary charge 
of your present Juncture. Poor Lady, she has some Paralytick 
remains, and is but ill; and yet they are tearing her to Death in 
Chancery: and many of her Tenants are behind hand with her, 
and she wants not for trouble: But a letter of yours will be 
welcome.—I am by this time almost tired.—I commit you to 
God: and can assure you you are often in my tho’ts. In you I 
hope to live when I am here no more: and in you I hope the 
credit of the family will be kept up, and (which is infinitely 
better and more valuable) the Special Blessing of Heaven con- 
tinued. Amen I pray God. 


Heart and Hand 


Your Affectionate Father 


Edm: Calamy. 
May 11, 1717. 


Brothers Michael and James.—i.e., Children by his first wife. The infant 
Richard would be first child of the second marriage. 

*8Lady Levet.—" my friend . . . ., wife of Sir Richard Levet ” (Lord Mayor 
of London, 1699). See Calamy, “ Life,” 1829 edition, and above ". 
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Presbyteriana. 


AUTHORSHIP OF AN ANONYMOUS PAMPHLET. 


“The Petition for the Prelates briefly examined” (1641) is 
conjecturally dated in the Thomason Catalogue “ June,” and 
apparently its authorship has never been traced. The Petition 
so examined is printed in the pamphlet ; it was apparently from 
Londoners and in response to an anti-episcopal one. Now there 
was an anti-episcopal one from London, which the House of 
Commons referred to a Committee on February 9th (C.J. ii. 81), 
and on February 28th Baillie writes, “‘ The petition for upholding 
of the bishops is strucken in the list ; albeit ane solid and pertinent 
answer to it be Mr. Barroues (Burroughs) and his colleagues, 
with Mr. Hendersone’s preface, is walking up and doun the earth, 
which here I send to yow.” The three weeks’ interval would 
allow ample time for the counter-petition for the prelates to be 
prepared and presented, and for this answer to be written, printed 
and circulated. 

The pamphlet answers to Baillie’s description, for it has two 
pages “‘ To the Reader,” and it has an unmistakeably Independent 
trend. The church officers named are “ Pastors, Teachers, 
Elders and Deacons,” and it is of course well known that in the 
Westminster Assembly the Independents contended for a ‘“‘doctor”’ 
as well as a pastor in each congregation. Moreover, each congre- 
gation is to have “ her own power and authority,” and nothing 
was to be done “ without the express or tacit consent of the 
congregation”; also ordination of ministers is described as 
“proper and peculiar to a particular church,” and the careful 
phrase “‘ It is in many respects expedient ”’ is used in regard to 
presbyterial meetings. 

One need therefore have no hesitation in identifying this book 
as the one described by Baillie, and assigning the authorship to 
Jeremiah Burroughes “and his colleagues.’”’ The date in the 
Thomason Catalogue must also be altered to February. The book 
must have “walked up and down the earth” to some purpose, 
for there are two editions of the same year, from different type. 
A copy of the one is in the British Museum (E 160 (2)), and of the 
other in Dr. Williams’ Library (12.55.3). S.W.C. 
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BELLINGHAM. 

A letter from a Mr. Michael Scott, of Scott Block, Winnipeg, 
received by the Minister of Bellingham Church, links the present 
with the past. The writer’s father and mother were cousins, 
the one being a son of William, the other a daughter of Michael, 
second and third sons of Michael Scott, yeoman, of Dallycastle 
Mill, founder of our Bellingham Church, and a man of sterling 
character. 

The letter inquires whether the ancestral home still exists. 
There is now a sheep farm of that name, but corn was ground 
at Dallycastle Mill in those old days, and Michael Scott, in a year 
of famine towards the close of the eighteenth century, supplied 
the whole neighbourhood with flour made from grain imported 
from Denmark. To the honour of the community he was sub- 
sequently refunded every penny (including {12 from a weaver !). 
The Mill-dam was full in those days for there his youngest child, 
alas, his little Rosa, was drowned, and in those days the mill 
water flowed, for one day, we are told, when the dwelling of that 
worthy man was burnt, he remained ‘‘ comparatively unmoved 
until he saw the fire had caught a large volume of Erskine’s 
sermons: then, with tears streaming, he ran and extinguished 
the fire by dipping the volume in the mill-race.’””’ This was that 
Michael Scott, staunch upholder of Secession principles, who, in 
1803, petitioned Selkirk Presbytery for ‘‘ supply of sermon ”’ and 
gathered his friends to Dallycastle Mill to receive the bread of 
life. And it was his family who made the backbone of our 
Bellingham Church, when it was formed a few years later. 

On the death of the first Minister, in 1828, Michael Scott’s 
second son, William aforesaid, took the leadership, rallied the 
congregation, pressed the claims of the Church in Presbytery and, 
as clerk of both Managers and Session, proved a tower of strength 
to the congregation till a successor was ordained. 

In 1836, however, William Scott took the lead in a general 
emigration of the Scott family to Canada. A hundred years have 
passed since then and here is now a letter from his grandson, 
Michael Scott, Realtor, Winnipeg, who would like to celebrate 
the centenary of the emigration by making a pilgrimage to the 
old home. The family have taken an honourable place in the 
life of the Colony, more than one having sat in the House of 
Commons. Of the long list of descendants of old Michael Scott 
in Canada and the States, every single one, it is believed, has 
remained Presbyterian true blue. H.J. 
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THE DAY OF YOUTH. 


One hears a great deal about the present age being the Day of 
Youth. The rising generation is depicted as knocking insistently 
on the door of opportunity and making impatient comment as 
to the slowness and conservatism of the Powers that Be. In 
fhurch affairs, the same critical attitude is often assumed by the 
young people and those in authority are, occasionally at least, 
represented as being inclined to monopolise control to the exclusion 
of the young people. It is only fair to add that there is not quite 
the same enthusiasm on the part of the latter to assume responsi- 
bility as to offer criticism ! But (here is the point) a most interest- 
ing fact has emerged in connection with the Centenary of our 
Church. With one single exception, all the twelve Ministers 
and two Elders who formed the first Synod in 1836 were men 
of under forty years of age. So our Church’s pioneers and founders 
were Young People! This is surely an encouraging and challeng- 
ing fact, and, once reassured that the Bald Heads and Grey Hairs 
have no desire to discourage them, but would gladly welcome 
their help, the Youth of the Church may be stimulated to further 
loyalty and active endeavour. 


K.M.B. 





Reviews. 


RELIGION AND LEARNING. 
By OLIvE M. GRIFFITHS. 
(Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 


The title of this book is reminiscent of ‘‘A Treatise of Religion 
and Learning,” by Edward Leigh, M.A., of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, published London, 1656. There is, however, no com- 
parison between the two books in the treatment of the subject. 
Leigh’s extensive knowledge on all kinds of subjects and his 
numerous biographical notes are proof that at the middle of the 
17th century, orthodoxy was compatible with learning. It might 
not have been necessary to offer this truism had not the book 
under review not left the impression that “‘ Religion and Learning” 
were synonymous with “ Unitarianism’”’ on the one hand, and 
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with Rationalism on the other. The conclusion offered on 
pp. 153-4 would not be acceptable to all who have been termed 
“ Unitarian” in past generations, and still less would this con- 
clusion be acceptable to those denominations who believe them- 
selves to be in the true succession, Presbyterian and Trinitarian. 
Having expressed our point of view, we shall content ourselvgs 
with a few comments upon the book :— 

1.—‘‘All flesh is not the same flesh,” said the Apostle Paul. 
Neither is all philosophy the same philosophy, nor has the term 
“ philosophy ”’ the same meaning always. In the last decade of 
the 17th century, when Whiston and Clarke were scholars at the 
University of Cambridge, Metaphysics was a subject apart from 
Divinity and Philosophy, the last-named including Civil and 
Canon Law. A noted Puritan, Dr. William Ames, had described 
metaphysics as an “imaginary science” by which term he 
suggests it was esteemed a science of the imagination. Perhaps 
this was why Samuel Clarke, at the end of the century, found it 
easy to dispense with metaphysics when examining his own 
attitude to theology. Although reputed to be the best meta- 
physician of his time, he bases the propositions of his celebrated 
book on the Trinity on this view: ‘In what particular meta- 
physical manner the Son derives His Being from the Father, the 
Scripture has nowhere distinctly declared, and therefore men 
ought not to presume to be able to define.’’ Secondly, all 
philosophers are not the same in their concepts of philosophy. 
The indiscriminate references in this book to Hobbes, Spinoza, 
Des Cartes, Rohault, Locke, Newton, Hartley and others, leave 
an impression that these were alike in their contribution to 
religion and learning. Asa fact, the names of Hobbes and Spinoza 
are frequently mentioned in the last decade of the 17th century 
as the two chief writers responsible for the “‘ Socinian ”’ books of 
the times. The “‘ Physics” of Rohault (a disciple of Des Cartes) 
was the text book which Clarke’s tutor relied on, but Clarke was 
dissatisfied, and issued a new translation (1697) with notes of 
Newton’s principles. Whiston (who succeeded Sir Isaac Newton 
at Cambridge) writing in 1730, stated that even at this late date 
the tutors were reading only “ Rohault”’ to their students, a 
“ philosophical romance" (his phrase) which was “ contradicted 
by the better notes ’’ which Clarke had supplied. In a happy 
simile, Whiston compared this “ like the continuing to eat acorns 
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after the discovery of wheat.” Again, the philosophy of Des 
Cartes was to Bishop Hoadly nearly as distasteful as the systems 
of Hobbes and Spinoza had been to the defenders of orthodoxy 
in the previous century. These instances of the variety of 
Philosophy have their parallels in theological terms. The words 
“Calvinism,” ‘‘ Arminian,”’ ‘“ Arian,” ‘‘ Socinian,” “‘ Unitarian,” 
had changeful meanings, and seldom were they the actual views 
of Calvin, Arminius, Arius, or Socinus. Most variable of all the 
terms in this period was the word “ Presbyterian.” 

2.—The disappearance of Federal (“ Covenant”) theology in 
the period 1650-1750 was not due to any particular circumstance or 
to any particular party. A latitude on the part of the clergy 
towards their own doctrinal Articles was general from the 
Restoration onwards. Later on, after the publication of Clarke’s 
“ Trinity,” Latitudinarianism spread to the cardinal doctrines 
of the Christian faith, and was widespread in the Church of 
England. The dissolution of Federal theology was due to the 
rise of biblical criticism, partly owing to the discovery of new 
manuscripts, but chiefly through the scientific study of the 
Scriptures. Grotius, the Dutch Arminian, was an early scholar 
of this new method, and his works were esteemed in England 
until late in the 18th century. Richard Mountagu (afterwards 
Bishop of Norwich) published his celebrated work “‘ Appeal to 
Caesar’ in 1625. In it he asserted his loyalty to the Church of 
England Article on “ Predestination and Election,” but denied 
that the decrees of Dort were those of the Church. The Synod 
of Dort—a mixed convocation of Calvinists—had been brought 
together to condemn the views of Arminius, and there were 
several English representatives sent by the King, James I. 
Mountagu’s attitude was that of opposition to the extreme Pre- 
destinarianism which many Puritans were exhibiting. He denies 
strenuously that he is a follower of Arminius, but it may be 
more than a coincidence that the year of the ‘Appeal ”’ was the 
year Grotius published his famous work on “ Laws.” From 
that date began a considerable lack of interest in the Federal 
theology. Mountagu is generally reckoned as the founder of 
the Arminian school which arose and which Laud used for eccle- 
siastical ends. The struggle which took place in 1630-40 between 
the Puritans and the Prelatists had many elements in it, one 
of which was the Federal theology. This explains the reference 
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in the Westminster Assembly’s Confession of Faith, to “ the 
Law of Nature.” 

3.—The Canons of 1640 (prior to the Westminster Assembly) 
had a reference to Socinian books, which, later, the Assembly 
repeated, by a vigorous attack, particularly on the “ Stratagems ”’ 
of Acontius. The dissolution of Federal theology may be dated as 
at the close of the Civil War. When Ephraim Pagitt published 
his “ Heresiography ” (1662 Edition) England was in a chaotic 
state, political and theological. Rigid uniformity was now 
enforced in the interests of the Church of England, but no 
emphasis was laid upon the doctrinal Articles. It must not be 
forgotten that the decrees of Dort had gone far beyond these ; 
and the Puritans had followed. The spirit of toleration had 
appeared in England, however, although the discourse of Dr. 
John Owen (1649) had none of the broad principles of Locke, 
a generation later. The Presbyterians (the Westminster Assembly 
was mainly Presbyterian) became divided in their points of 
view. It was evident that Predestinarianism, the central principle 
adopted by the English Puritans, chiefly through the influence 
of Beza, Calvin’s successor at Geneva, was a principle no longer 
to be defended. 

5.—The formation of the Royal Society at the Restoration is 
generally considered to have been an important step in the 
introduction of new ideas into the intellectual life of England. 
When one of its founders, the Hon. Robert Boyle, died in 1694, 
he provided by his will for a “‘ lecture,’”’ the object being to keep 
Religion and Learning united. There was much need for the 
presentation of such a point of view. The first to deliver the 
Boyle Lecture was Richard Bentley, whose subject was ‘‘Atheism.”’ 
The position of Christianity was critical during ‘the last decade 
of the 17th century, and amongst the prominent defenders of 
Revealed Religion (detaching the subject from the Church 
doctrines) were Newton, Locke and Joseph Addison. It was 
in the “ Spectator” ‘that Addison, dealing with the subject of 
Atheism and Infidelity, closed the article with the words of the 
now celebrated hymn, ‘“ The spacious firmament on high.” 
Meanwhile, the Church and the Government were not inactive. 
In February, 1697-98, William III issued a proclamation with 
reference to books written against the Holy Trinity and such 
books as were ‘“‘subversive to the Christian religion in England.”’ 
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The Canons of 1640 had described those books as “ tending to 
the subversion of the Doctrine and Discipline of the Church of 
England.” 

6.—The next stage was the theological activities of William 
Whiston, who was “ banished the University of Cambridge ”’ in 
October, 1710. Whiston had succeeded Newton in the Chair of 
Mathematics but had pursued a study of the Primitive Christian 
Church, and being an ordained clergyman, was liable to discipline. 
His expulsion from the Chair was (afterwards) usually described 
as having been for Arianism, but he characterizes himself as 
“a professed Eusebian.” He and Clarke were still on terms of 
friendship. From the date of publication of the first edition of 
Clarke’s “ Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity ” in 1712 the period 
of theological retrogression is easily traceable. There is only 
one reference to the controversy which followed that is important 
to note here. It was the short but sharp controversy between 
Gibson, Bishop of London, and John Jackson, a Leicester clergy- 
man (1730-31). In Jackson’s second letter to the inhabitants 
of London and Westminster, he attacks the Federal theology, 
and declares himself a believer in the sufficiency of reason in 
matters of religion. The emphasis should be placed upon the 
word “ sufficiency,” for Jackson was not a Deist, but the letter 
is a vigorous defence of the methods of the Deists in biblical 
criticism rather than a defence of those results which Deism 
had brought about. The year 1730 was an outstanding year. 
Tindal published his ‘ Christianity as old as the Creation.” 
Bishop Hoadly wrote a biography of Clarke which was printed 
in a posthumous volume of sermons which Clarke’s widow dedicated 
to Queen Caroline. In this account of Clarke, Hoadly denounces 
Metaphysics. John Shute Barrington, an eminent lawyer 
published “‘ Miscellanea Sacra” that year, whereupon Lardner 
sent him a letter on the subject of the pre-existence. of Christ. 
Lardner did not print the letter until 29 years afterwards (1759), 
and Kippis, Lardner’s biographer, states that the letter did not 
make much impression at the time. but Kippis admits that by 
the year 1788 it had done much to turn the current of Arianism 
among the Dissenters in the direction of “‘ Socinianism ’’—of a 
new kind, it may be here said. 

7.—In concluding this brief summary (which we hope does not 
betray any theological bias) of a highly complicated and contro- 
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versial period, we shall make some general observations It 
is necessary to recall the remarkably liberal environment of the 
18th century, or, otherwise, we shall not understand the indifferent 
attitude discerned in many writers in their treatment of the 
subject of Federal theology, and—especially—in their subordina- 
tion of main positions in the Christological creeds. The first 
illustration is from the volume of lectures printed when the 
Salters Hall controversy was at its height. Edmund Calamy, 
a truly representative Presbyterian, offers a most liberal view 
of the whole situation, and, incidentally, states that a majority 
of the Presbyterians were orthodox (Calamy on “ The Trinity,” 
published 1722). The second consists of two extracts from 
Bishop Watson’s “ Collection of Theological Tracts,’ published 
1788, Vol. VI,: (a) “‘ It does not become us as Protestants, to 
proscribe the use of any book because it questions the validity 
of doctrines which we think true ; that is the narrow and illiberal 
policy of those who are busied in buttressing up rotten fabrics of 
hypocrisy and superstition.” (5) ‘‘ Newton and Locke were 
esteemed Socinians, Lardner was an avowed one, Clarke and 
Whiston were declared Arians, Bull and Waterland were professed 
Athanasians. Who will take upon him to say that these men 
were not equal to each other in probity and scriptural knowledge ? 
And if that be admitted, surely we ought to learn no other lesson 
from the diversity of their opinions except that of perfect modera- 
tion and good-will towards all those who happen to differ from 
ourselves. We ought to entertain no other wish but that every 
man may be allowed, without loss of fame or fortune, to express 
what he thinks. This absolute freedom of inquiry, it is appre- 
hended, is the best way of investigating Scripture, the most 
probable mean of producing an uniformity of opinion and of 
rendering the Gospel Dispensation as intelligible to us in the 
eighteenth century, as, we presume, it was to the Christians of 
the first.” 

When Bishop Watson wrote these words he was the Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. We cast our glance over 
the last quarter of the 18th century, being quite unable to give 
the palm to the Dissenters either for their religion or their 
learning, and assuredly not to the comparatively small number 
that adhered to the theological opinions of Priestleyand Belsham. 

J, HAY COLLIGAN. 
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SIR DONALD MACALISTER OF TARBERT. 
By His WIFE. 
(Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Sir Donald Macalister was one of the remarkable men of his 
time. Few men, indeed, could be named who equalled him at 
once in the range of his gifts and powers, and in his mastery in 
their exercise. He began his academic career by carrying off 
the supreme mathematical honours at Cambridge. Turning to 
medicine, be became surprisingly soon a figure of importance in 
the medical world, and went on to be President of the General 
Medical Council—a position he held for twenty-seven years. He 
was Principal and, later, Chancellor of Glasgow University. He 
was a member of countless public boards. He was a linguist of 
unparallelled versatility, and seemed to pick up a language 
wherever he went as other travellers pick up a curio. (It is in 
the present writer’s knowledge that Sir Donald could write 
verses not only in Danish but in Danish slang.) And he had a 
score of other interests and accomplishments. With it all, he 
was a man of the utmost integrity of character and simplicity of 
faith, and, it may be added here, a most faithful Presbyterian. 

Such a career is worth recording, and Lady Macalister has done 
it delightfully. The book is written naturally, and the author 
makes no attempt to conceal a wife’s admiration for a distinguished 
husband. But this is not allowed to colour the biographical 
narrative, which is told admirably. The book is lightened in 
places with touches of humour which are its author’s own. The 
one thing biographical lacking is that there are, after the earlier 
chapters, hardly any personal letters. But, altogether, there is a 
happy picture of a remarkable man, whose name is remembered 
with honour in many spheres, and, not least, in the church of 
which he was a steadfast member and to which he gave such 
long service. Pp. C.S. 


THE THREEFOLD CORD. 
By KENNETH MACLEOD BLACK. 
(Publication Committee, Presbyterian Church of England, Is.) 


The sub-title of this excellent little book describes it as “a 
sketch of the events leading up to the formation of the Presby- 
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terian Church in England on 4th May, 1836, with a brief account 
of subsequent developments.”” In his Preface our esteemed 
Secretary disclaims any intention of producing ‘“‘ an exhaustive 
historical review for the erudite and high-brow,” but he has done 
a useful piece of work in bringing together facts relating to the 
development of our Church, and especially to the Synod of 1836, 
and in producing a book which will give to all who read it a clear 
conception of how the Presbyterian Church im England, and later 
the Presbyterian Church of England, came into being. 

The author begins by stating the reasons for the Centenary 
Celebrations of 1936, and in a happy phrase or two enlightens 
those who are puzzled by a Centenary that follows ten years 
after a Jubilee! ‘‘ The 1926 thanksgiving was for fifty fruitful 
years of union—the jubilee of a wedding; the 1936 celebration 
is that of the centenary of a birth.’”’ He takes his readers back 
to the English Presbyterianism of the 16th century and attacks 
“the fundamental misconception’”’ that we are a “ Scotch 
Church.” He then describes the Classes of the 17th Century 
and the difficulties which the Restoration period and the Arian 
movement presented to English Presbyterianism, and discusses 
at length the “incomplete Union ”’ of 1826 and the reasons for 
its imperfect success. The main interest of the volume naturally 
centres around the 1836 Synod, and many interesting details are 
given of the events that led up to it, and of the developments 
that followed, preparing the way for the great Union of 1876. 
Under the author’s skilful guidance we see the “ Presbyterian 
Church in England in connection with the Church of Scotland ”’ 
becoming the ‘ Presbyterian Church in England,” and this 
developing into the ‘‘ Presbyterian Church of England.” The 
final chapter traces the development of the various Schemes and 
Funds of the Church ; and an Appendix gives a complete roll of 
the Moderators of Synod and Assembly from 1836 to 1936, and 
rolls of Synod and Assembly Clerks, College Professors and 
General Secretaries. 

The thanks of all interested in the history of Presbyterianism 
in England are due to Mr. Macleod Black for the labours which 
have led to the publication of this book, for the careful attention 
he has given to details, and for the enthusiasm about the past 
and faith for the future of our Church with which he writes. The 
book should do much to dispel ignorance and misunderstanding 
as to our ancestry and raison d'etre. F.J.S, 
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RECORDS OF A FAMILY: 1800-1933. 
By H. McLacutan, D.D. 
(Manchester University Press. 8s. 6d. net.) 


This is a tribute to a well-known family in Unitarian circles 
of the last century. The book is by Principal McLachlan, written 
with his customary care and accuracy, and is published by the 
University of Manchester Press in a manner worthy of its own 
traditions—equal with that of the best University publications. 

The subject is limited in scope, half of the book dealing with 
descendants of the two most prominent figures, father and son— 
John Relly Beard and Charles Beard, both eminent Unitarian 
ministers. 

John Relly Beard (1800-1876) was an instance of the way in 
which theology was reacting on individuals and families at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. His father was a convert 
of a Whitefield preacher who had adopted “ Universalist’ views. 
John Beard (1775-1831) was a tradesman at Portsmouth, and it 
was fortunate for his son, John Relly Beard, that Sir James 
Carter was connected with the Chapel at which the Beard family 
attended, for Sir James sent young Beard to a boarding-school 
in France. This early experience probably had much to do with 
the interest John Relly Beard afterwards displayed in European 
matters, especially in his efforts to bring the Hungarians of 
Transylvania into association with English and foreign Unitarians; 
and in his editorship of the “ British and Foreign Review.” In 
1826, he married “ the beautiful Mary Barnes.” We would like 
to have been told if she was related to Rev. Dr. Thomas Barnes, 
of Manchester, and his brother Zechariah Barnes, the maker of 
“Liverpool ’”’ pottery. 

John Relly Beard was a fellow-student with James Martineau 
and both left a lasting impression on the religious life of Liverpool. 
Another friend was Rev. John Gordon, father of the late Rev. 
Alex. Gordon. This late and venerable historian of English 
Unitarianism characterized the influence of John Relly Beard by 
saying : “ the recurrence of a distinctly Unitarian zeal was largely 
due’’ to him. It is difficult to follow Dr. McLachlan when he 
writes of John Relly Beard having followed “ the path from John 
Locke to Charles Wellbeloved.” It was a long winding path from 
the end of the seventeenth century to the beginning of the nineteenth 
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and there were many pilgrims in it, not as orthodox as Locke nor 
as heterodox as Wellbeloved. 

The son of John Relly Beard—Charles Beard, LL.D. (1827-1888), 
brings the record to comparatively recent times. During the 
second half of the nineteenth century the Unitarian community 
in Liverpool was very influential, developing the civic spirit to a 
remarkable degree. Education, social service, citizenship, were 
subjects in which they played a prominent part. To mention 
only one family, William Rathbone was a personal friend of Dr. 
Charles Beard, and his family is still well-known in Liverpool. 
We have heard it stated that when the University of Liverpool 
was constituted, the reason why a Degree in Theology was not 
included was owing to the wish of William Rathbone and others 
that there should be no suggestion of a theological test at the 
University. This was the spirit of Dr. Charles Beard, who desired 
to be known by no other designation than “ Christian.” 


J.H.C. 


THE LEVITICAL FAMILY OF SIMSON. 
By W. J. Couper, D.D. 
(Privately Printed. 1934.) 


Dr. Couper, of Glasgow, has kindly sent us a copy of the volume 
which contains his articles published in the Journal of the Scottish 
Church History Society. 

The interest in the family of Simson (and Symson) is chiefly 
centred in Scotland, but here and there are references which 
students of English Presbyterianism will find of value. The long 
“ Levitical”’ line of this family begins with Andrew Simson 
(? 1525- 21589). We doubt very much if he was an out-and-out 
Protestant. He does not appear among the friends of Knox at 
Geneva, nor did he sign the 1566 letter from Scotland to “ the 
Bishops and Pastors of England,” on behalf of the Puritans. 
The quotation from Nicol Burne’s peom, “ Kilt up thy connie 
[dress], to Geneve haiste with speid,”’ only appears to imply that 
in Burne’s opinion Andrew Simson should declare himself attached 
to ‘‘ Genevan” opinions, which at that time was a customary 
designation for English Puritanism. Andrew’s son, Patrick 
(1556-1618) started for Cambridge (about 1574), where he would 
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have found Knox’s two sons, who became clergymen of the Church 
of England, but on his journey he stayed at Bridgstock, an 
incident which caused him to remain in Scotland throughout his 
career. He appears, however, to have been following English 
affairs, for (according to Spottiswood) Simson was “‘ acknowledged 
the authority of Diocesan Synods,” a modus vivendi attempted by 
Dr. John Rainoldes, on behalf of the English Puritans at the 
Hampton Court Conference. 

Adam Simson, the son of Patrick, also supported this policy, 
which was neither diocesan nor prelatical Episcopacy. 

Patrick Simson, of Renfrew (1628-1721) was an author as well 
as a minister. It would be interesting to know if his “ Song of 
Songs,” (1669) owed anything to “ Solomon’s Song of Songs ” in 
English metre, a work composed by Henry- Ainsworth, an English 
Puritan (1626). 

The member of this distinguished family which has the greatest 
degree of interest for English historians is Professor John Simson 
(1667-1740) of the University of Glasgow. Unless we are to take 
Dr. Couper’s phrase literally, ‘‘ because of a certain eccentricity 
of belief,” we cannot concede that “ eccentricity”’ is a suitable 
word, for Professor Simson was the best educated member of the 
whole family. It is clear that he was well acquainted with the 
theological changes in England at the end of the seventeenth 
century, and of the need for reorganization of education at the 
Scottish Universities. 

His residence in Holland had given him ‘“‘Arminian ”’ ideas of 
Biblical criticism, which did not necessarily mean the adoption 
of the theology of Arminius. It was Benedict Pictet, (called 
“ Picket” by the Presbytery of Glasgow), the eminent Professor 
at Geneva, who relaxed the hold which the older Geneva traditions 
had upon Scotland and upon the English Nonconformists. The 
views of John Simson went further, as we may observe from the 
charge made against him by the Presbytery. We are of the opinion 
of Professor H. M. B. Reid that the Englishmen were having a 
direct effect upon Scottish theology in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, but we would assume a gradual development 
in Simson’s position, beginning with his studies in Holland, then 
the Whiston affair, then Clarke’s first edition of “ The Scripture 
Doctrine of the Trinity” (1712) and, finally, the rejection of 
Pictet’s comparatively liberal position. We have evidence that 
Simson influenced a number of students sent to Glasgow by the 
English Dissenters. J.H.C, 
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THE REV. ANDREW FALLON, 
PRO MEMORIA. 
1869-1933. 

By R. A. F. 


This tribute to his personality and work will be welcomed by 
all who knew the late Rev. Andrew Fallon and valued his friend- 
ship. His youth was spent in Ireland, but his life’s work was 
devoted to the Presbyterian Church of England in the congrega- 
tions of Clapton (1902-1907), North Shields, Howard Street 
(1907-1925), and Woolwich (1925-1933). He was a master of 
Presbyterian polity and practice, a scholar whose services were 
always at the disposal of younger men, and withal a genial friend 
who was “ good company ”’ in any circle. 


F.J.S. 





Our Contemporaries. 


RECORDS OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCH History Society. Vol. V, 
Part III, 1935. 


In an Article entitled ‘‘ The Scottish Church’s Struggle with 
England for Independence,”’ Dr. Lauchlan Maclean Watt describes 
the part played by ‘“‘ the conquering fact of patriotism ” and other 
elements in the ecclesiastical relationships of Scotland and 
England, down to Reformation times. 

Miss A. G. Gilchrist, F.S.A. (Lond.), has an Article on “ Psalm- 
versions and French Tunes in the Scottish Psalter of 1564.” 
Whittingham’s attempts to ‘‘ wed French metres to British 
psalms ” are criticised. The statement that Dr. Fulton describes 
the tune of Whittingham’s Ps. 51 as French is incorrect. His 
words refer to Ps. 121 (see this Journal, No. 2, Vol. V, pp. 65-66). 

Other interesting articles are Rev. Donald Beaton’s on “ The 
Ninian-Columba Controversy,”’ with Bibliography ; ‘“‘ The Bible 
in Scotland after the Reformation,” by Dr. G. A. Frank Knight ; 
also a Bibliography of the Literature of the Scottish Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, 
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CONGREGATIONAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY TRANSACTIONS. Vol. XII, 

Nos. 5 and 6. 

April, 1935. “ Calvin’s ‘ Institute of Christian Religion’ in 
the Imprints of Thomas Vautrollier” (J. C. Whitebrook). 
Vautrollier printed several editions of the “ Institute’ between 
1576 and 1587, in London and Edinburgh—evidence of the very 
considerable demand for it in Britain. 

September, 1935. ‘‘ The Lollard Movement after 1384: its 
characteristics and continuity.” (Geoffrey F. Nuttall, B.A.) 
The writer concludes that the Lollard Movement had more 
influence in preparing the way for the Reformation in England 
than is sometimes supposed. 

“The Huguenot Dispersion” (Henry J. Cowell). 

“ Anabaptism in England during the 16th and 17th Centuries.” 
(Duncan B. Heriot, M.A., Ph.D.) 


BULLETIN DE LA SOCIETE DE L’HISTOIRE DU PROTESTANTISME 
FRANCAIS. Vol. LXXXIV, Nos. 1-5. 


No. 1. “ Le ‘ vrai portrait ’ de John Knox” (Chs. Borgeaud). 

No. 2. This important number is devoted almost entirely to 
Calvin, and to the celebration of the fourth centenary of the 
publication of the “ Institute.’’ Many valuable studies of Calvin 
and Calvinism in relation to varied aspects of life are included. 

No. 3. Contains the message sent by the President of the 

Société to the Huguenot Society of London on the occasion of its 
1 50th Anniversary. 
4 Also these choice pieces of history from the pens of young 
7 French scholars—‘ C’est Calvin qui fit supprimer les cinémas 4 
Genéve.” “ Parmi les dames célébres du XVIe siécle on peut 
citer Edith de Nantes, qui termina les guerres de religion ”’ ! 

No. 4. Specially devoted to the 250th Anniversary of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Attention is called to the 
Lecture delivered to our Society by Pastor Hoffmann de Visme. 


JOURNAL OF THE FRIENDS’ Historical Society. Vol. XXXII, 

1935. 

We would call special attention to the article by Fulmer Mood 
on “ William Penn and English Politics in 1680-81. New Light 
on the Granting of the Pennsylvania Charter.’ The writer 
maintains that Penn made his applic&tion “for a tract of land 
on the Delaware River as a result of the threatening political 
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situation in England in June, 1680,”’ and that Charles II favoured 
the petition because ‘‘ he shrewdly conceived such action to be 
to his political advantage.” 

Out of much interesting material in this issue, we cannot refrain 
from quoting the following :—‘‘ Two farmer-brothers, Gray, 
of Kinnuck, Scotland, sat together, the only Friends at meeting. 
Once they had sold a cow to a widow, which soon died. After 
meeting the one said to the other, ‘‘ Brother, I’ve been thinking 
in meeting that we should let off the widow half the price of the 
cow.” . The other said, “ I’ve been thinking that we should let 
her off the other half! ”’ 


BAPTIST QUARTERLY. Vol. VII, Nos. 6-8; Vol. VIII, No. 1. 


Dr. W. T. Whitley has relinquished the Editorship of the 
“ Quarterly,” and his place has been taken by Mr. Seymour J. 
Price. Dr. Whitley had been Secretary of the Baptist Historical 
Society, and Editor of its ‘‘ Transactions,” afterwards incorporated 
with the “ Baptist Quarterly,” for 27 years. A “ Brotherly 
Appreciation,” signed by his fellow-Officers of the Society is to 
be found in No. 7. 

Many articles of general interest are included in the ‘‘ Quarterly” 
as well as articles of a strictly historical nature. Of the latter 
we would make special mention of Dr. Whitley’s “‘ Thomas 
Helwys ” (No. 6), and the “‘ Minutes of Yorks. and Lancs. Associa- 
tion, Halifax, June, 1764” (No. 8), which gives an interesting 
insight into questions debated by Baptists of that period. This 
meeting ‘‘ concentrated on spiritual life, not on machinery.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WESLEY HISTORICAL SociETy. Vol. XX, 

Parts 1-4. 

The articles on “‘ Early Methodism in Bristol” by Rev. W. A. 
Goss, M.A., are continued. Part 4 has an interesting comparison 
by Mr. H. F. Fallaw between John Glas, originally a Minister of 
the Church of Scotland, and John Wesley, with some facts about 
the Glasite or Sandemian sect. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF WALES. Vol. XX, Nos. 1-4. 1935. 


These numbers are chiefly occupied with accounts of Trefecca 
and of Howell Harris and others connected with the College there. 
References to early connections with our own Church occur. 
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Evan Rowlands was “ educated at a school in Liverpool kept by 
two ministers, Dr. Steuart and Dr. Barr.” The first was, of 
course, Dr. John Stewart, the first minister of Mount Pleasant 
Church. At the opening of the College on October 7th; 1842, 
Dr. James Hamilton gave an address. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITARIAN HIsTORICAL Society. Vol. VI, 

No. 1. October, 1935. 

This contains a continuation of Mr. G. E. Evans’ most careful 
study of communion plate and other treasures. It has an 
interesting account of Sir John Hewley, in the course of which he 
is said to have been “a little unsound in the dogmas of his 
religion.’’” No evidence is given in support of this; and not only 
was Arianism uncommon in those days, but a man who’ had 
Ralph Ward for his chaplain and who was patron to Matthew 
Poole was hardly likely to be other than ‘‘ sound.” There is also 
a delightful “‘ pen portrait of John Johns, of Liverpool, the 
Christian friend to the poor.” 

In the article on John Wright, “ the determined defender of 
the right of free discussion,’’ there is an interesting bit of informa- 
tion. A missing certificate of registration for the Long Room, 
Marble Street, was ‘‘ passed on to a Mr. Fleming, then [1817] 
in Ireland, who had preached to a congregation of his own 
persuasion ; he was followed by the Rev. John Stewart, D.D., 
a Scots Presbyterian, by whom Mount Pleasant Church was 
subsequently built.’’ 


JOURNAL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH OF THE U.S.A. Vol. XVI, Nos. 5, 6, 7. 1935. 

This Journal is devoting a large proportion of its space to the 
printing in accurate fashion of old records. Those of the 
Ebenezer Presbytery’ (1820-1839) being finished, the Sessional 
Records of Booth Bay (1767-1778) occupy a large part of these 
numbers, and are not yet completed. 

The only article in these numbers is one by Dr. Hansche, with 
the modest (if somewhat vague) title “Some Presbyterian 
Contributions.” Liberty of conscience; an educated ministry, 
which ‘‘ means ultimately an educated people ”’ also ; schools and 
colleges ; the first life assurance company in America (for the 
widows and orphans of Presbyterian ministers, in 1759) ; the form 
of the American constitution ; a ‘‘ zeal for missions to the utter- 
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most part of the earth”’; such are some of the varied contribu- 
tions which he justly claims that Presbyterians have made to 
American civilisation. And he reminds his hearers that their 
task is not merely to catalogue the past nor to boast of it, ‘ our 
task is to make history to-day as our fathers did before us.” 


BOOKS BY MEMBERS OF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
PUBLISHED DURING THE YEAR. 
NoTE.—ZJt is desired te make this list as complete as possible each year. Reports 
of books published will be welcomed by Rev. F. J. Smithen, 19, Gladstone 


Terrace, Gateshead, who will be glad to receive notifications of any omissions 
Srom this list. 


( The Congregation to which the Author belongs is noted in brackets immediately 

after the Author's name ). 

ALLEN, Rev. E. L., Ph.D. (Morpeth).— Kierkegaard: His Life 
and Thought. (Stanley Nott, 6/-.) 

BELLHOUSE, Rev. G. T., M.A., B.D. (Regent Square).—The 
Voyage of Life—Addresses at Evening Services in Regent Square 
Church. (S.C.M., 1/6.) 

BELLHOUSE, Mrs. (Regent Square).—The Caravan Children. 
(Harrap, 2/6.) 

Browne, Francis J., M.D., D.Sc., F.R.C.S.Edin. (Watford).— 
Antenatal and Postnatal Care. (J. & A. Churchill Ltd., 15/-.) 

Bruce, DoritA FAIRLIE (West Ealing).— Nancy in the Sixth. 
(Oxford University Press, 5/—.) 

FARMER, Rev. H. H., M.A. (Cambridge).—The World and God. 
(Nisbet, 10/6.) 

Gray, Rev. A. H., D.D.—The Christian Adventure. (S.C.M., 1/-.) 

Horwiz1, Rev. H. W., M.A. (Welwyn Garden City).—A Dictionary 
of Modern American Usage. (Clarendon Press, 7/6.) 

MacALIsTER, Lady (Cambridge).—Sir Donald MacAlister of 
Tarbert. (Macmillan & Co., 12/6.) 

Moopy, Rev. CAMPBELL N., D.D.—Christ for us and in us. 
(Allen & Unwin, 3/6.) 

Oman, Rev. J., M.A., D.D. (Cambridge).—The Paradox of the 
World. Cheap Re-issue. (Cambridge University Press, 3/6.) 
Concerning the Ministry. (S.C.M., 7/6.) 

PowickeE, Dr. F. M., F.B.A. (Oxford).—The Christian Life in the 

Middle Ages. (Oxford University Press, 10/-.) 
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Rep, Right Rev. JAs., M.A., D.D. (Eastbourne).— The Springs of 
Life. (Hodder & Stoughton, 2/6.) 
Making Friends with Life. Sermons. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
5/-.) 

Ross, Dr. W. D., O.B.E. (Oxford).—Aristotle’s Physics. Revised 
text with introduction and commentaries. (Oxford University 


Press, 36/-.) 
RussE., A. J. (Orpington).— Christ comes to Town. (Cassell, 
5/-.) 


God Calling. (R. James & Son, 3/6 and 5/6.) 

STRACHAN, Rev. R. H., M.A., D.D. (Cambridge).—JII Corinthians. 
Moffatt New Testament Commentary. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
8/6.) 

TILLYARD, Prof. F., C.B.E. (Welwyn Garden City).—The Worker 
and the State. 2nd Edition. (Routledge, 12/6.) 

WILLIAMSON, Davip (Croydon, St. Paul’s).—Religion in the 
King’s Reign. (Pilgrim Press, 2/6.) 

Youne, Rev. A. J., M.A. (Hove).—The White Blackbird. Nature 
Poems. (Jonathan Cape, 5/-.) 





Curator’s Report. 
1935-1936. 





The Hon. Curator and Librarian has pleasure in submitting his 
Nineteenth Annual Report. 


1. THE LIBRARY. 

We have again to acknowledge with gratitude the sustained 
interest of many friends, both inside and outside the membership 
of our Society, in our important collection of books and pamphlets. 

We tender our grateful thanks to the Rev. W. W. D. Campbell, 
M.A., Rev. J. H. Colligan, M.A., Dr. S. W. Carruthers, Mrs. 
Thomas Currie, Mrs. Cunningham, Mr. John Barr, Mr. K. M. 
Black, Dr. D. S. MacColl, Rev. C. C. Lundie, B.A., Rev. Dr. 
Montague, Mr. Thomas Gray of York, Miss L. W. Kelley, Mr. 
Graham Morrison, and Mr. R. S. Robson. 

It is of the greatest importance that the question of increased 
shelving and indeed general accommodation should be faced at 
once. 
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The Church cannot be contented with the limitations imposed 
upon us, though in thinking of these things the Church can never 
fail to remember its debt to the generosity of the Office-bearers of 
Regent Square. 

2. RECORDS. 

We record here receipt of the Records of the Canonbury and 
Clapton Churches which are now accommodated in the Muniment 
Room. 

Mrs. Thomas Bell presented us with a well preserved facsimile 
of the historic Deed of Demission of 1843. 

3. MANUSCRIPTS. 

Preface of 16 pp. in Edward Irving’s handwriting to the third 
edition of his “‘ Orations.’’ This interesting piece is dated from 
Caledonian Church, December Ist, 1823. 

Autograph letter of Rev. Robert Fleming (1660-1716), dated 
December 10th, 1703. It is addressed to Ralph Thoresby, the 
celebrated antiquarian. Fleming was minister of London Wall 
Scots Church during its Founders’ Hall days. 

Two MS. sermons by Philip Henry: a fine letter, dated May 
llth, 1717, addressed by Edmund Calamy, D.D. (1671-1732), 
to his son and namesake (1697-1755) ‘“‘At the Reverend Mr. 
William Hamilton’s, Professor of Theology, in the College at 
Edinburgh.” Another by Rev. John Lavington (1690-1759), 
orthodox Presbyterian minister at Exeter. This is dated Exon 
July 28th, 1739, and is addressed to the “‘ Rev. Mr. Joseph 
Stennet, in Bond’s Stables, in Fetter Lane, London.” 

There are also autograph letters of Rev. Thomas Taller and 
Rev. Richard Price (1723-1791) a London Arian minister. The 
latter is addressed to the Rev. Mr. Thompson’s, furnishing him 
with statistics of Nonconformist congregations. 

From Miss Couper, of Golders Green, a packet of letters 
addressed by Dr. Chalmers to her father, the Rev. Dr. Couper, of 
Burntisland. 

From Mrs. Cunningham, of Raynes Park, a parcel of MSS of 
her husband, the late Rev. James Cunningham, M.A. (1840-1922), 
of Wandsworth. 

From Mrs. Currie, of Glasgow, Call addressed from Clapham 
Road to her husband, the late Rev. Thomas Currie, M.A.; 
Illuminated address on leaving that congregation for Langside 
Hill, Glasgow, and the Call from that Congregation. 
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Mr. Brough, of Regent Square, sends us an interesting letter 
written by Dr. Alexander Whyte to Dr. Ivor Roberton. 


4. MUSEUM. 

Clapton Communion plate; Matthew Henry’s sermon table ; 
Canonbury Communion vessels ; token table formerly in Colebrook 
Row Church, River Terrace; Pewter flagon from Dunscore 
Secession Church, Dumfries-shire, per Mr. Robert Beattie, 
Session Clerk of the Wigan Church. 

Miss MacEwan has transferred to our custody the large silver 
centre piece presented to her father by his congregation at 
Clapham Road on celebrating his ministerial jubilee. 

From Miss Couper, of Golders Green, a lock of Dr. Chalmer’s 
hair, cut by his wife prior to his last illness. 

From Mrs. Thomas Bell a fine old daguerreotype of Hugh 
Miller, the famous Editor of “‘ The Witness ’’ Newspaper. 

Bishop Auckland Communion token from Mr. J. R. Lockie, of 
Paisley. 


5. GALLERY. 

The chief addition has been the splendid seventeenth century 
portrait of Dr. Richard Steele (1629-1692), who was ejected in 
1662 for maintaining his Presbyterian principles. Dr. Steele 
was one of the ordainers of Philip Henry in 1657, and thirty years 
later took a similar part in the ordination of his even more famous 
son, Matthew Henry, the Commentator. 

The portrait was painted by Mary Beale (1632-1697) who is 
represented in the National Portrait Gallery by her portraits of 
Charles II and Abraham Cowley. 

The gift has been made possible by a group of subscribers to a 
special fund for the purpose. 

From Miss MacEwan we have received the custody of the small 
version of the portrait of Dr. David MacEwan, of Clapham Road, 
which is now at Westminster College. 

The Society is indebted to Mrs. Currie, of Glasgow, last survivor 
of the family of Dr. James Henry Young, for an oil painting of 
her father, who was the first Medical Missionary of our Church. 

Mrs. Currie will be remembered by many as the wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Currie, sometime colleague of the Rev. Dr. David 
MacEwan, at Clapham Road. It may be added that the portrait 
is from the brush of a Scottish painter. 
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“ Luxor,” an oil painting by Philip Gilchrist, R.B.A., son-in-law 
of the late Rev. James Miller, M.A., and brother of the Rev. 
William Gilchrist. 

Through Mr. R. S. Robson we are indebted to Mr. S. F. Annan- 
dale, of Shotley Bridge, for a marble bust of his great-grandfather, 
John Annandale, a Newcastle elder circa 1800, and oil portraits 
of his grandfather and grandmother—Mr. and Mrs. James Annan- 
dale. Mr. James laid the foundation stone of the present West- 
morland Road Church, Newcastle, and was the donor of the 
Church and freehold site of the Blackhill Church. By favour of 
the office-bearers of Westmorland Road these are being housed 
in their buildings. 

Miss MacEwan also presented us with her late sister’s Academy 
picture—a beautiful example of her art. 

Two pen-and-ink drawings by the late Rev. James Cunningham, 
M.A., from his widow ; a water colour drawing, “ Brightlingsea, 
1934,” by Dr. D. S. MacColl, a former student of our College. 


6. PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Three fine photographs of the late Rev. Thomas Currie, M.A., 
from Mrs. Currie. An interesting album of photographs has 
reached us through a publicity campaign being conducted by our 
Newcastle colleague Mr. R. S. Robson. 

This campaign promises to be productive of other gifts from 
the rich Presbyterian lore that abounds in Northumberland. 

7. BLOCKS. 

Our collection of half tone blocks is now very considerable. 

These are available to borrowers on payment of a small fee 
and postage both ways. 


8. PUBLICATIONS. 

The Annual Lecture printed in this issue of the Journal may 
also be had separately, price one shilling. 
9. CENTENARY EXHIBITION. 

Members and friends are advised that a special commemorative 
Centenary Exhibition will be held in the Library at the Albert 
Hall, Peter Street, Manchester, during the sittings of the General 
Assembly from May 4th to May 8th, 1936. 

10. ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 
The Curator would take this opportunity of publicly acknow- 
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ledging his indebtedness to his colleagues, Miss L. W. Kelley, M.A., 
Mr. R. Adamson and Mr. W. M. Gardner. 

The Curator would again express his deep gratitude to Mr. 
W. E. Gawthorp, F.S.A. (Scot.), of South Croydon, for valuable 
help in cataloguing the Library. 

Thanks are also due to our colleague, Mr. W. J. Douglas, 
formerly of Kendal, for valuable research work in the Register 
House, Edinburgh. 





Members of the Council. 


Hon. President—Rev. Professor Carnegie Simpson, M.A., D.D., Westminster 
College, Cambridge. 
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Surrey. 

Hon. r, a and Librarian—Mr. Wm. B. Shaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. (Scot.), 
56, Sandy Lane, Stretford, Manchester. 

Colleague Aechivist—Miss Lillian W. Kelley, M.A., 6, Campden House 
Mews, W8. 

Colleague Curator—Mr. W.M. Gardner, 35, Dunston Rd., Golders Green, N.W.11 

Secretary—Mr. K. Macleod Black, ‘‘ Monkswood,’’ Wagon Road, Hadley 
Wood, Barnet, Herts. 

Council—Mrs. W. W. D. Campbell, Rev. W. T. Elmslie, M.A., Dr. J. K. 
Fotheringham, M.A., D.Litt., Mr. 2: S. Henderson, Mr. C. F. Millett, 


Mr. H. Penfold, F.S. A. (Scot. ), Mr. R. S. Robson, Rev. Chas. Smith, Rev. 
P. O. Williams. 





Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study 
of the history of Presbytery in England, and the collecting of 
manuscripts, books, portraits, paintings, and objects relating 
thereto. These shall become the property of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, and the Society shall act as custodian. 
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3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested 
in its work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible 
for election to the Council. The annual subscription shall be 
five shillings. Payment of three guineas constitutes the donor a 
Life Member. The ‘Life’ subscription for a Society or Institution 
shall be five guineas. 

4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Curator of Museum, Librarian, Deputy Librarian and twelve 
Members. Five shall form a quorum. 

5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of 
Assembly, the General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law 
and Historical Documents Committee, shall be ex-officio members 
of the Council. 

6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of 
Assembly week. 

7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Assembly 
through its Law and Historical Documents Committee. 

8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting, by a two-thirds majority of the members present and 
voting. Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed 
change shall be given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to 


communicate the same to the members, at least ten days before 
the Meeting. 


Membership Changes. 


DEATHS. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 
Barclay, Rev. Thos., M.A., D.D., Tainan, Formosa. 
Whitehorn, Joseph H., M.V.O., 5, Compayne Mansions, N.W.3. 
ORDINARY MEMBERS. 
Angus, George, 37, Percy Park, Tynemouth. 
Hobbs, W. G., 122, Mortlake Road, Kew Gardens. 
CONGREGATIONAL MEMBERS. 
ALNWICK: St. James’s—Alex. Lawrie, Clive Terrace, Alnwick. 
Lonpon : Stoke Newington—Jas. Donaldson, 53, Fairholt Road, N.16. 


NEW MEMBERS. 
Alexander, Rev. Arch., D.D., 40, St. John’s Wood Park, N.W.8. 
Bumsted, Henry J., M.B., B.C., 84, Leigham Court Road, S.W.16. 
Bumsted, Mrs., 84, Leigham Court Road, S.W.16. 
Gowans, T. W., 73, Arcadian Gardens, Wood Green, N.22. 
Griffiths, Miss Olive M., Ph.D., 6, Litfield Place, Clifton, Bristol. 
Roose, Rev. J. Stephens, M.A., D.D., Glasfryn, Spurhill Avenue, Parkstone, 
Dorset. 
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Ogilvie, Jas. D., Barloch, Milngavie, Dumbartonshire. 
Vine, A. Ernest, ‘‘ Wilmington,” 9, The Oaks, Gatley, Cheshire. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


ORDINARY MEMBERS. 
Black, K. Macleod, Monkswood, Wagon Road, Hadley Wood, Barnet, Herts 
Carter, J. Graham, 11, Winchfield Close, Kenton, Middlesex. 
Elmslie, Rev. W. T., M.A., 15, Russell Square, W.C.1. 
Fleming, Rev. J. R., D.D., 61, Marlborough Mansions, N.W.6. 
Henderson, Miss M. G., c/o Miss McLellan, 7, Admiral Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Kelley, Miss L. M., M.A., 6, Campden House Mews, W.8. 
Mackay, Rev. Thos., M.A., 5, Palace Grove, S.E.19. 
Paton, Rev. A. R., M.A., 17, Arran Road, Catford, S.E.6. 
Robertson, Rev. W. L., M.A., D.D., Dulnain Bridge Manse, Grantown-on- 


Spey. 
se CONGREGATIONAL MEMBERS. 

Berwick : Bankhill—Peter L. Cowe, 10, Ord Drive, Tweedmouth. 

Bowpon : Trinity—Alex. Cunningham, 87, New Street, Altrincham, 

BrapForpD :—Henry Gaskarth, 22, Altar Drive, Heaton, Bradford. 

CANTERBURY: St. Andrew’s—Rev. W. Wallace ‘Duncan, M.A., 91, Old 
Dover Road, Canterbury. 

GATESHEAD : Durham Road—J. R. Sanson, 4, Ripon Street, Gateshead. 

Hove: A. p. Mane’ Little Gables, Mile Oak Road, Portslade. 

Hutt: Holderness Road—J. Dunkerley, 81, Severn Street, Hull. 

Hutt: Newington—Jas. P. Moffat, Cragdale, Hull Road, Cottingham, 
E. Yorks. 

LeEeps: Trinity—W. G. Milligan, 349, Easterby Road, Leeds, 8. 

LIVERPOOL: Smithdown Gate—Rev. J. H. Wishart, B.A., 37, Sydenham 
Avenue, Liverpool. 

LiveRPOOoL: Union—J. C. Knight, Hewlyn, Alt Avenue, Maghull, near 
Liverpool. 

Lonpon : Camden Road—Sidney Campbell, 21, North Villas, N.W.1. 

Lonpon : Crouch Hill—Jas. A. Hood, B.A., B.Sc., 21, Berkeley Road, N.8. 

Lonpon : Finchley—W. R. Murray, 78, Petworth Road, N.12. 

Lonpon : Highgate—Alex. Hamilton, 18, Broadlands Road, N.6. 

Lonpon : New Barnet—Ed. Henderson, Harberton, Clifford Road, New 
Barnet, Herts. 

LonDon : Palmers Green—E. A. Ferry, 1, Derwent Road, N.13. 

Lonpon : Regent Sq.—Miss L. W. Kelly, M.A., 6, Campden House Mews, W.8. 

Lonpon : Stratford, Trinity—-Wm. Murdoch, 115, Earlham Grove, E.7. 

Lonpon : Streatham—H. P. Doran, 31, Kingscourt Road, S.W.16. 

MANCHESTER: Higher Broughton—Wm. Millar, Belmont, Old Hall Road, 
Broughton Park, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER : Moston—Henry Dunn, 8, Nettleton Grove, Blackley, Man- 
chester. 

MANCHESTER : Whalley Range—Thomas Newlands, 22, Spring Bridge Road, 
Alexandra Road, Manchester. 

Nort SHIELDs: Howard Street—J. Kyles, 25, Northumberland Square, 
North Shields. 

Nort Suretps : Northumberland Square—Gilbert Grieve, 5, Camp Terrace, 
North Shields. 

St. Lzonarp’s: St. Columba’s—Miss E. H. Draper, 58, Alexandra Road, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

SouTHPoRT: St. George’s—E. Wallace Lamont, M.C., 97, Manchester Road, 
Southport. 

SouTH SHIELDs: St. John’s—Thos. Shaw, 130, Ashley Road, South Shields. 

WarRINGTON : St. a gill M. Walker, 56, Fairfield Road, Stockton 
Heath, Warrin 

WHARTON : "Joseph coping, 239, Manchester Road West, Little Hulton, 
near Bolton. 

York: Thos. Gray, Kildonan, Tadcaster Road, York. 
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